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NOTES AND STUDIES 


NOTES DE CRITIQUE VERBALE SUR ST MARC 
ET ST MATTHIEU 


Mr ALex. PALLis est bien connu par sa traduction du Nouveau 
Testament en grec moderne.' «When I was engaged », dit-il, «in trans- 
lating the Gospels into Romaic, I had occasion to examine closely 
a number of passages which seemed to me to have been misinterpreted ; 
in some instances because the force of the Greek had been misunder- 
stood and in others because the text was corrupt.» II en est résulté 
trois petits volumes de notes critiques sur'les Evangiles, les Actes et 
Apocalypse.’ Le premier, contenant les notes sur St Marc et St Matthieu, 
remonte 4 1903. II vient d’étre réédité par auteur avec trois fois plus 
de matiére.® 

Je voudrais examiner parmi les émendations proposées par Mr Pallis 
celles qui me paraissent mériter de figurer dans l’appareil critique des 
deux premiers évangiles. La grande érudition de Mr Pallis, la con- 
naissance profonde qu’il a de la langue grecque en son évolution entiére, 
sa sagacité de philologue, en font un digne émule de Bentley. 

Est-il nécessaire d’abord de justifier la place mesurée mais incon- 
testable que l’émendation doit avoir dans |’édition critique des évangiles ? 
Je ne crois pas que beaucoup de critiques soient disposés 4 nier, en 
théorie, sa légitimité. Mais, en pratique, presque aucun n’en fait usage. 
A la différence de tous les autres textes antiques, les textes du Nouveau 
Testament sont généralement édités sans qu’aucune émendation n’inter- 
vienne. Seules les legons des manuscrits entrent en considération, soit 
dans le texte édité soit dans l'appareil critique qui l’accompagne. 

1H NEA AIA@HKH xara 1d Barixavd xepsypapo petrappacuévn aad rov Adéf, 
TldAAn. (The Liverpool Booksellers’ Co., Liverpool. Out of print.) 

2 A few notes on the Gospels according to St Mark and St Matthew, based chiefly on 
modern Greek. Liverpool, 1903.—Notes on St John and the Apocalypse. Oxford 
University Press, s. d.—Notes on St Luke and the Acts. Oxford University Press, 
1928. 

% Notes on St Mark and St Matthew, Oxford University Press, 1932. 
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Cette conduite est trés prudente. Elle peut néanmoins comporter 
un excés. II faut se rappeler que beaucoup de lecons des manuscrits 
sont des émendations anciennes. Elles ne sont pas d’autre nature et 
ont parfois moins d’autorité que les émendations réfiéchies que peut 
proposer un bon philologue d’aujourd’hui. 

Quant aux lecons qui sont appuyées par les meilleurs manuscrits, 
aprés qu’a été fait le classement scientifique de ceux-ci, elles ont pour 
aboutissement de reconstituer l’archétype perdu dont tous les manuscrits 
conservés sont, 4 des degrés divers, dérivés. Mais cet archétype lui- 
méme a pu étre fautif, disons méme a d@ étre plus ou moins fautif, car 
avant l’imprimerie la reproduction rigoureusement exacte d’un long texte 
était impossible. Le facteur humain, ce qu’on péut appeler /’¢guation 
personnelle du copiste intervenait toujours. II] est nécessaire, et c’est la 
premitre phase du travail d’édition, de reconstituer le texte de l’arché- 
type des manuscrits qui nous sont parvenus. «Cet archétype», dit Dom 
Henri Quentin,’ « méme s’il contient des fautes, sera le meilleur repré- 
sentant que nous puissions atteindre de l’original, puisqu’il en est le 
témoin le plus ancien.» Mais I’éditeur des évangiles ne se propose pas 
seulement de reconstituer cet archétype. II s’efforce de reconstituer 
aussi l’original luiméme. Pour cette derniére tache il lui faudra, selon 
les termes de Dom Quentin ¢recourir 4 cette connaissance méthodique 
des fautes et de leurs causes qui a produit des ouvrages comme les 
Eléments de critique de Yabbé J. B. Morel au XVIIIe sitcle ou le 
Manuel de critique verbale de L. Havet & notre époque ». 

Il importe donc de bien distinguer la critique extuel/e, que Dom 
Quentin propose d’appeler /ecdotigue, qui a pour objet de retrouver la 
généalogie des manuscrits et de reconstituer leur archétype, et la critique 
verbale qui vise 4 corriger les fautes mémes de cet archétype. La 
seconde ne peut en aucune facgon suppléer au patient travail de la 
premitre. Elle est futile tant que le classement rigoureux des manu- 
scrits n’est pas fait, ou du moins préparé. Mais elle est légitime et 
nécessaire dans le cadre que lui trace la critique ¢extuel/e. Pour mieux 
dire, la critique verbal et la critique ¢extuel/e doivent marcher de front, 
puisque la constatation de fautes évidentes et incontestabies, qui est la 
tache de la critique verda/e, est un des principaux moyens pour classer 
les manuscrits, ce qui est la tache de la critique ‘extue/le. 

Or, pour les livres du Nouveau Testament, les archétypes que nous 
restitue la méthode de classement des manuscrits semblent avoir été 
trés inégalement fautifs. Celui de l’Apocalypse, par exemple, ne com- 
porte qu’un petit nombre d’émendations plausibles: iii 9 830: emen- 
davit Pallis éxduxa oe ; xviii 19 éx Tis Tysdrytos: emendavit Charles 7 


1 Essais de critique textuelle. Paris 1926, p. 43. 
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ryuorns ; xix 16 7d ipdruv: emendavi tiv Bpaxiova (TONBPAXIONA * 
lu TOIMATION sous l’influence de iyariov au verset 13) ; xiv 17, & sup- 
primer : petite interpolation par dittographie : xai dAdos dyyeAos é&pAOev 
éx rov vaod, du verset 15, répété par mégarde au lieu de: xai dAAos 
dyyedos éfmAOev ex rod Ovowwornypiov (verset 17), dittographie qui a 
entrainé une petite correction inepte qui met un ange 4 la place de 
Jésus et qui est contredite par xix 15 ;—replacer xvi 15 aprés iii 3, 
(Koenneke) et xviii 14 aprés xviii 21 (Charles).? . 

Au contraire larchétype de nos manuscrits grecs de Marc parait 
avoir été particulitrement fautif. Les critiques reconnaissent générale- 
ment que cet archétype était mutilé de sa fin et s’airétait abruptement 4 
xvi 8: époBoivro yap. D’autres accidents encore sont arrivés soit 
& lui-méme, soit 4 tel ou tel de ses ancétres: lignes sautées et rétablies 
parfois sans soin, conflations, c’est-a-dire mots qui s’ajoutent au lieu de 
se substituer, gloses et annotations incorporées au texte etc. Ces fautes 
ont produit des variantes graves. Marc grec est comparable aux textes 
hébreux les plus altérés de Ancien Testament. 

St Ephrem nous apprend que l’évangile de Marc a été écrit 4 Rome 
en latin.* J’ai essayé de grouper des indices 4 l’appui de cette tradition ;* 
Mr Pallis n’accepte pas mes arguments.’ 1] maintient, avec la généralité 
des critiques, que Voriginal de Marc a été grec. Pourtant il reconnait 
la valeur de certaines anciennes versions latines: «However I will 
readily grant that some of the old Latin versions occasionally yield an 
apter sense than our present Greek texts. Is this surprising? Those 
versions were made from older Greek texts than those we now possess.» 
(p. v). Je voudrais lui montrer, sur les exemples choisis par lui-méme, 
que le texte dit africain de Marc, qui est donné par les manuscrits ¢ et & 
et qui a été édité par Hans von Soden (Das /ateinische Neue Testament 


1 Les points en bas indiquent les lettres que parait n’avoir pas lues le copiste, 
soit qu’elles aient été illisibles dans le manuscrit, soit que, par distraction, il les ait 
sautées ou <onfondues avec d’autres. Les points en haut indiqueront des lettres 
que le copiste a signalées comme devant étre omises ou corrigées. 

2 Voir P.-L. Couchoud L’ Apocalypse, Paris, Rieder, 1930. 

3 Matthaeus Hebraice scripsit evangelium, Marcus Latine ab Simone, in urbe Roma, 
Lucas Graece, Ioannes etiam Graece. (Evangelii concordantis expositio, Moesinger, 
Venise 1876, p. 286.) 

* Dans Premiers écrits du christianisme. Paris (Rieder) et Amsterdam, 1930. 

5 Ceux qu’il critique ne sont pas, je le reconnais, tous probants. II en reste 
d'autres qu’il n’examine pas. La place du verbe a la fin de la phrase, que C. H. 
Turner a bien mise en lumiére dans Marc (J. 7.S. 1928, pp. 352-355) et qu’il a 
regardée comme un latinisme, n'est pas constante : c’est une question de proportions. 
Pour les variantes systématiques qui m’ont fait penser 4 plusieurs traductions 
grecques, j’ai tenu compte de trois manuscrits seulement (B, D, W) et non de tous 
les manuscrits comme le fait Mr Pallis pour la comparaison avec Luc. 
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in Afrika sur Zeit Cyprians, Leipzig 1909, pp. 422-449) fournit souvent 
une bonne solution aux difficultés du texte grec. 

Le professeur F. C. Burkitt qui a proposé lui-méme une brillante 
émendation au texte de Marc viii 10 (W and@: Studies in the Western 
Text of St Mark, J. T. S. Oct. 1915, p. 26) a bien voulu lire ces notes 
en manuscrit. Sur plusieurs points j'ai profité de ses observations. Je 
lui en exprime ma gratitude. En revisant mon étude j'ai été amené & 
proposer quelques émendations sur des passages de St Marc qui n’ont 
pas été examinés par Mr Pallis. 


ST MARC 


i 27 ti éorw roiro; SiSax} kaw. Cette facon incoherent and excited 
(Swete) d’exprimer l’étonnement que cause l’enseignement de Jésus 
plait aux critiques comme un effet assez hardi de style. Mais l’étude 
attentive des formes du texte montre que cet effet n’a été obtenu que 
par une erreur de copiste. La forme la plus courte du texte est le 
texte africain (¢): guaenam esset doctrina haec. I\ correspond en grec a: 
* ris éorw % ddaxi éxeivy ;' C’est probablement le texte primitif, car dans 
le passage paralléle de Luc (iv 36: ris 6 Adyos otros) il n’y a rien qui 
corresponde a xaw7 et il y a, au contraire, un mot (odros) qui correspond 
& éxeivy. Le mot éxeivy a été lu ou entendu % xaww7, qui donnait un 
bon sens (cf. verset 22 et Act. xvii 19). Le texte est ainsi devenu (avec 
avry nécessaire au sens): ris # didaxi 7) Kaxv7 aby ; ce qui est la récension 
la plus courante (W, K de Soden, presque tous les minuscules, Vulgate, 
Peschitto, Harkléenne, versions arménienne, éthiopienne, gothique). 
Mais la legon éxeivy, conservée par certains manuscrits, a produit l’inté- 
ressante conflation dont D est témoin: ris 7 didaxy éxeivy i) Kawy adr 
(} égoveia) ; D’autre part un correcteur a placé atry apres ris: d’od le 
texte de A: ris airy ddaxy xawy; Le texte de NBL me paraft dérivé 
de celui-la, par substitution de ri éorw rotro A ris airy :—ri éotw Todro ; 
53axy xawy. Comme d’autres manuscrits donnaient le mot airy aprés 
kawy, une conflation s'est produite dans @: ri gore roiro; didaxy Kawi 
airy. Le texte est a rétablir: ris éorw 4% didayy éxeivy ; Cet exemple 
montre que B ne mérite pas toujours le respect un peu superstitieux 
qu’on a pour lui. 


i 43 Kat éuBpipnodpevos aire eb0ds eféBadev airdv. Dans le texte 
actuel c’est le lépreux guéri qui est expulsé. Mr Pallis a bien vu que 
dans le texte original ce devait étre le démon de la lépre. Le MS ¢ 
donne seulement e/ eiecit eum, correspondant au grec xai é£¢Badev airov, 


1 L’astérisque* indique un texte qui n’est pas attesté par un manuscrit grec 
existant. 
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ce qui est aussi le texte traduit par SyrSin. Je pense que airdv est déja 
une ancienne addition et que le texte premier était: xai é&€Barev. Le 
verbe éxBadAw était un terme technique qui pouvait s’employer absolu- 
ment pour dire: expulser un démon, exorciser, comme dans Luc xi 14: 
kat éxBadovros airod mavres eOavpalov (DD) ; 19 év rive éxBaddovow ; La 
lépre est partie sur un simple mot de Jésus. Néanmoins Jésus é«BddAe 
pour que le démon ne revienne pas. Le mot éufpiwnodpevos doit faire 
partie du texte primitif ; il signifie s’ ant irrité intérieurement, c’est-d-dire 
Sétant chargé d’esprit comme dans Jean xi 33: éveSpiysjoaro to mvev- 
part. Un correcteur a cru nécessaire d’ajouter aux verbes les complé- 
ments air@ et airdy et a fait un contre-sens. II faut restituer: xai 
éuBpinodpevos edbis e&éBarev. 


ii 21 ape. rd mArjpwopa dm’ adrod 1d Kady tod makaod. Cette con- 
struction, donné par NBL est trés embarrassée. L’expression 7d xawov 
Tov mada: /e neuf (rapit¢age) du vieux (vétement) est bizarre. Mr Pallis 
suppose que ce sont deux notes marginales, l’une (7d «xawév) pour 
expliquer rd 7Aypwya, autre (rod raAaod) pour expliquer airod. Mais 
la critique des formes du texte montre que le texte primitif a été 
probablement conservé par D et par ¢: D: aipe ro rAxjpwpya rd Kawvov 
ard Tod mada.od, ¢: tollit supplementum novum a veteri. C'est, en effet, 
ce que Matthieu a df lire dans Marc puisqu’il a écrit (ix 16): afpe 
yap To tAnpwpa aitod ard tov ipariov. Le déplacement de 7d xawwov 
peut s’expliquer par une faute de copiste. Ces deux mots, omis par 
mégarde, out été reportés au-dessus du texte. 

TO KAINON 
AIPEI TO IIAHPOQMA AIIO TOY ITAAATOY 


Un copiste s’est trompé sur la place 4 donner 4 TO KAINON et 
a transcrit mécaniquement: *AIPEI TO IIAHPQMA AIIO TOY TO 
KAINON IIAAAIOY ce qui a amené de la part des correcteurs deux 
corrections différentes: 1° aiper rd 7Anpwpa aditod 7d Kawvov Tov wadavod, 
qui est la recension commune. 2° aipe: 7d zArjpwpa ax’ abrod 7d Kawov 
Tov waAaoi, qui est la recension alexandrine. Comme certains manu- 
scrits avaient conservé dd rod wadaoi, il s’est produit, dans @, une 
conflation entre ce texte et le texte commun: aipe: To tAnpwpa airod Td 
kawov Grd Tov mada. Le texte est a rétablir: aipe rd wAjpwpya Td 
kawvov G70 Tov 7adaLod. 


iii 14 Kal éxoingey Sadexa iva dow per adtod Kai iva dwooré\Ay abtods 
knpicoew Kai éxew efouciay éxBddAew Ta Saudia. Kal éwoingey tods 
SaSexa Kai éwdOyxery . . . On essaie d’expliquer éroinoev par un sémitisme 
(I Reg xii 6: 6 wotyoas tov Mwvoqv) mais Mr Pallis note avec raison 
que la construction éroince ... va dow. . . kai iva drooréAAy . . . est 
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impossible. Il faut donc émender éroinvev. Mr Pallis propose éroi- 
pacey (sans augment), paléographiquement possible mais non appuyé 
par les manuscrits. La lecon du texte africain est: ef confirmavit qui 
donne, éorjpoev. Le mot ESTHPISEN a été lu EILOIHSEN sous 
Yinfluence de rouoovow (verset 12) Quant & la répétition xai éroinoe 
(rovs) Sadexa elle n’existe pas dans le texte africain ni dans AD it 
SyrSin etc. lle peut s’expliquer par l’erreur d’un copiste qui a sauté 
quelques mo's ¢t les a rétablis dans l’interligne : 
INA MIN MET AYTOT KAI INA ATIOSTEAAH... 

KAI EIIOIHSEN IB’ KAI EIIE@HKEN ... 


Un second copiste, aprés avoir copié l’interligne: iva dow x.r.X. est 
revenu par mégarde au début de la ligne et a recopié xai éroinoer x.t.X. 
Cette répetition est 4 supprimer du texte. Le texte est a rétablir ainsi: 
cai éornpurer (et confirmavit) dudexa iva Sow per aitod xai iva droaréAAy 
abrovs kypiovey Kai éxew éfovoiay éxBddrAew Ta Saipovia. Kai éreOyxer... 

iii 21 dxodcavtes of wap’ adrod éfihOov Kparijcat adrév’ Eheyov yap Sri 
étéorm. Passage important car c’est le seul texte évangélique oi il soit 
déclaré que la famille de Jésus le disait fou. Les formes du texte sont 
donc & examiner de prés. Mr Pallis fait observer qu’on attend plutét 
une telle imputation des ennemis de Jésus qui vont déclarer qu’#/ a 
Beelzéboul (verset 23), qu’é/ a un esprit impur (verset 30). Or le texte 
africain donne simplement: cum audissent de eo exierunt detinere eum 
scribae et ceteri, dicebant enim quoniam belzebul habet. Le décalque 


grec est * dre qxoveay epi airod é&pAOov kpatiaat airov of ypappareis Kai ~ 


oi Aouroi* EXeyov yap ore BeeALeBovdA Exar. Ce texte grec est un peu dur 
parce que le rejet du sujet (oi ypappareis «.r.A.) & la fin de la phrase, 
naturel en latin, est peu usuel en grec. Les mots of ypappareis xai oi 
Aouroi devaient donc avoir tendance 4 devenir le sujet de la seconde 
phrase: éAeyov . .. La premitre phrase devenait ainsi sans sujet. La 
transformation de ITIEPIAYTOY en OIIIAPAYTOY me parait étre la 
conjecture d’un diorthotés qui a voulu donner un sujet & é&jAdov. De 
plus expression difficile BeeAeBoidA Exe a di Etre expliquée dans l’inter- 
ligne par le synonyme égéorn. 
ESE=TH 
EAETON TAP OTI BEEAZEBOYA EXEI 

Ce qui a amené les deux lectures éAeyov yap dri earn et EAeyov Sr 
BeedLeBovdA exer. La premitre phrase est ainsi devenue dans l’archétype 
de B: oi rap abrod é£jAOov xpariora airov’ EXeyov yap dr earn. Dans 
Yarchétype de D la mauvaise conjecture oi rap’ airod n’a pas été faite 
parce que le sujet de la phrase a été remonté & une place normale: 
Gre Hxoveay Tepi airov of ypappareis Kai of Aowroi ééjAOov KpaTHoat airov. 
Mais le correcteur s’est trouvé en présence de la lecture: éAcyov yap ort 
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éééorn. Il l’a transformée en: dAeyov yap br ékiorarat abrovs (car ils 
disaient gu’il les mettait en fureur),’ comprenant bien que oi ypappareis 
restait le sujet de la phrase. Malgré cela il a répété, avec B, oi ypap- 
pareis of dd ‘IepovoAvpwv xataBdvres pour donner un sujet & éAcyov ore 
BeedALeBovd Exar. En résumé la lecon du texte africain doit étre adoptée 
en vertu du principe: «la lecon plus courte, si elle est anciennement 
attestée, doit étre préférée & la lecon plus longue.» La folie imputée 
& Jésus par sa famille risque d’étre une création de copistes. Quant & 
la parole de Jésus sur sa vraie mére et ses vrais fréres (iii 31-35) elle 
s’explique autrement que par une riposte 4 l’imputation de folie. 


iv 29 Srav 8€ wapate 6 xapwés. Le mot zapadé serait employé ici 
dans un sens rare et recherché: guand ke fruit permet. Mr Pallis pro- 
pose de le corriger par le mot é7dg, plus usuel en parlant de fruit. 
Mais les formes du texte indiquent une autre solution. II est remar- 
quable que @ ait senti que 6 xaprdés a remplacé un accusatif: @ porte: 
et cum produxerit fructum (scil. terra) alors que la page grecque en regard 
(D) porte: xai ray wapadot 5 xaprés (nominatif). Le texte africain (e) 
donne la clef. Il a: spica cum tradiderit fructus dont le décalque grec 
est: *6 ordyvs Grav wapadg xaprovs. Trompé par l’asyndéte, un 
correcteur a joint 4 ordxvs & la phrase précédente en le corrigeant en év 
TO ordyve (elra zAnpy cirov év TO ordxvt) puis a corrigé xaprovs en 6 
xaprdés pour donner un sujet & wapadé (drav wapadé 6 xaprds). II faut 
rétablir: atroudrn 7 yi Kapropopel rpatov xoprov elra ordxuv elra rAjpy 
girov. 6 otaxis Grav tapado Kapmos (spica cum tradiderit fructus) ebbis 
drooréAAe 75 Spéravov . . . Dans les deux phrases l’asyndéte rend le 
tableau plus vif. 


iv 36 wai GAAa mAota Wy per’ adrod. Pourquoi ces aufres bateaux qui 
ne doivent jouer aucun réle? Mr Pallis conjecture: dAAa dé wAota 
ovx fw per avtav. L’absence d’autres bateaux expliquerait la terreur 
des disciples pendant la tempéte. Mais le texte africain (¢) porte: ef 
simul multi erant cum eo. Le grec correspondant est: Kai dua rodXoi 
joav per avrov, ce qui est effectivement la legon de W et certainement 
le bon texte. AMA a étélu AAAA. La méprise était facile, pour peu 
que le M ait été déhiscent. Elle a entrainé normalement le changement 
de TIOAAOI en IIOAAA (sous-entendu zAoia, le mot précédent étant 
mAolw) puis, pour la clarté, de IOAAA en IIAOIA. Le texte est 4 rétablir 
d’aprés W et ¢: xai dua wodXoi (ef simul mulfi) hoav per aitot. C'est 
ce qu’a lu Matthieu qui écrit, viii 23: xai éuBdvri aira eis rhoiov HKodov- 
Onoay aire oi pabyrai abrod. 

1 Le correcteur de W a corrigé @ son tour: éAeyor bri éénprnvra abros (ids 
disaient qu’on s’ était attache @ lui). 
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Vii 3 dav ph muyph vipwvrar tas xeipas. Le mot zvypz est décidé- 
ment impossible. Comme dit Mr Pallis «a man uses his fists for 
boxing, not for washing.» Le sens: jusgu’au coude, proposé par 
Euthymius et Théophylacte n’est pas appuyé par les faits (Strack- 
Billerbeck ii pp. 13sq.); le sens: avec une pleine main d’eau (Kloster- 
mann) est arbitraire. L’emploi du mot par Palladius (Ais¢. Zaus. lv 1) 
est probablement une allusion au texte de Marc, comme I’a noté C. H. 
Turner (/. 7. S. 1905, p. 353) et reste aussi obscur que lui. Une 
correction est nécessaire. L’émendation ancienne zuxva (Sinaiticus, W, 
Vulgate, Peschitto) n’est pas bonne, car avant de prendre un repas les 
Juifs ne se lavent pas fréguemment. Mr Pallis propose myyp, avec de 
feau de source, sens forcé et précision bizarre. Ici le texte africain 
manque, mais St Cyprien (Hartel xi 2 p. 374, 13) y fait ainsi allusion: 
cum denotarentur discipuli eius quod ederent NEC PRIUS manus abdlu- 
issent.. . Le mot que zvypp a remplacé est donc zpiv 7 (nec prius). 
Un copiste au lieu de ITIPINH a lu ITYTMH: dans un manuscrit mal 
écrit ou en mauvais état P et Y, I et I, N et M peuvent étre confondus. 
Quant & éay py c'est une correction destinée 4 remplacer zpiv 7: 

EANMH 

IIPINHNIVONTAL ... 
et qui s’est ajoutée au mot (lu rvypq) qui devait étre remplacé. Un 
tel cas se présente assez souvent dans le texte de Marc. Mr Pallis 
(p. 93) cite lui-méme: xiv 51 els ris veavioxos, comme evident conflation. 
Le texte de vii 3 doit étre rétabli ainsi: of yap Papwaio cai ravres of 
Tovdaion zpiv 7) vabwvrat Tas xeipas odK érOiovew. 


Vii 26 4 8é yuh qv ‘EAAnvis, Zupopowixioga tH yéver. La lecon Supo- 
gowixroa, adoptée par la plupart des éditeurs récents, est celle du 
Sinaiticus et de quelques alexandrins ainsi que de W et ®. Mais la 
legon plus dure Svpa Powixwoa, préférée par Swete, est celle de B et 
de la majorité des manuscrits. D a seulement ®oivoca (contre d: 
syrophoenissa). Malheureusement le texte africain manque. La legon 
difficile Svpa Powixvoca était lue en IIe sitcle par Tatien qui en sentait 
la difficulté et qui, pour expliquer qu’une femme fit dite a la fois 
Syrienne et Phénicienne a ajouté a’ Emése, ce que la version perse explique : 
de Phénice en Syrie, Cest-a-dire d Emése.' Cette explication montre que 
la lecon Svpa Powixiroa était considérée comme la bonne mais comme 
embarrassante.’ Il est donc probable que Svpodowixieoa est un autre 
moyen de résoudre la difficulté que présentait Svpa Powixuoca. 


1 Voir Nestle-Dobschitz, Einfiithrung in das griechische N.T. 4° ed. p. 15 et 
J. R. Harris Contemp. Rev. nov. 1892, p. 671. 

2 Euthymius Zigabenus (cité par Swete) donne une autre explication: ‘EAAnvis 
piv Tv Opnoxeiay, Zvpa 5é rH diadéxry, Sowinooa 52 re yéver. 
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Mr Pallis a bien vu que vpa est due probablement & une faute de 
lecture. Les deux versions syriaques ancieanes, SyrSin et SyrCur, 
supposent le texte grec: *% 5 yuvi) jv xypa Tupodpowixiroa (sans “EAAnvis 
et sans t@ yévet). Ou peut conjecturer que Marc a écrit: *% 3¢ yuri 
iv xypa Powixicca. L’évangéliste rapproche ainsi cette femme de la 
veuve phénicienne de Sarepta dont l'enfant fut guéri par Elisée (III Reg. 
xviigsq.) Par faute de lecture ou d’audition XHPA fut transcrit SYPA. 
Sur certains manuscrits XHPA fut rétabli au-dessus de SYPA, auquel il 
s'est ajouté par conflation. Le traducteur syriaque a dai lire: yjpa Svpa 
Powixusoa. Comme les deux derniers mots faisaient difficulté il les 
a corrigés en Zyrophénicienne, & cause de la ville de Tyr qui vient d’étre 
nommeée (verset 24). Dans d’autres manuscrits XHPA n’a pas été 
rétabli. Onalu SYPA. Ona ajouté, par glose explicative, ‘EAAynvis* 
et r@ yévee qui manquent dans le syriaque. Dans B et la plupart des 
manuscrits le difficile Sv¥pa Powixieoa a subsisté. Dans d’autres l’élégante 
correction Yvpodowixwoa a été faite. Les chrétiens connaissaient, en 
effet, expression 7 Svpodowixn pour désigner la Phénicie syrienne 
(Justin Dia/. 78).2 Le texte est 4 rétablir, conformément a la con- 
jecture de Pallis: 7 8& yur) jv xypa Powixuwea. 


Vili to eis Ta pépy Aadpavov§d. Le nom singulier et inconnu de 
Dalmanoutha est la plus fameuse difficulté du texte de Marc. On a 
vu souvent qu’il doit étre corrigé. F. C. Burkitt a proposé (7. Z7.S. xvii 
p. 16) une brillante conjecture. Il pense qu'il s’agit de Tibériade 
Amathus, l’Hamath de la Bible (II Reg. xiv 25) reconstruite par 
Hérode. Les mots EIS TIBEPIAAA AMA@OYS, mal tracés, auraient 
été lus ELS TA MEPH AAAMANOY@A, Cette émendation a l’avantage 
de bien convenir au contexte. II s’agit, en effet, dans ce passage, d’une 
ville située au bord du lac et ow se trouvent des pharisiens, particu- 
larités auxquelles répond trés bien Tibériade. Mais il est difficile de 
passer de Dalmanoutha, supposé primitif dans nos manuscrits, aux 
autres formes du texte. C’est pourquoi on peut examiner l’autre alter- 
native possible, celle qui considérerait Dalmanoutha non comme un 
point de départ mais comme un aboutissement. 

Les formes du texte peuvent se ranger en trois groupes: 1°. Mageda 
k ¢ avec les variantes Mayedav a 28, Magedam, bff*ir, Magidan d, 
Mayaida D', Madeyada D*, Magdan SyrSin. 2°. Maydada ® fam 1, 
fam 13, Magdalam goth. 3°. AaApovvac W, Aadyavovda & etc. V¢g., 
AadpavovvOa B, Dalmanounea arm. 


1 Au sens de paienne, pour bien éclairer la suite. 

2 Le terme Syrophoenix est employé par Lucilius (Lachmann, 435) et par 
Juvénal (Sat. viii 19); Diodore cite Aké comme ville ris Sowixns Evpias. (Com- 
munication de M. A. Piganiol). 
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1°, La forme Mayedd, donné par le texte africain, est probablement 
primitive. Elle parait avoir été lue dans Marc par Matthieu qui écrit 
(xv 32): els ra dpa Mayaddy. (Magedan Jatt). Le lieu est peut-étre 
4 identifier avec Mayada I'dd (Jos. xv 37, LXX B). Eustbe(Onom. Sac. 
282) relate qu'il s’appelait de son temps Maya:davy et qu’il était situé 
wept tiv Tépacay, aux alentours de Gérasa, qui, d’aprés Mc v 1, était 
prés du lac. 


2°, La forme Mayéadq est une correction savante destinée 4 substituer 
au nom obscur de Mageda le nom connu de Magdala, petite ville située 
sur le lac. La méme correction a été faite dans certains manuscrits de 
Matthieu. 


3°. La forme AaApovvai me paraft étre une erreur de lecture pro- 
venant elle-méme de l’effort d’un diorthotés pour corriger Mayeda en 
MaydeAd. Sur un exemplaire portant Mayeda le correcteur a inscrit 
dans la marge les trois lettres da qui sont & substituer 4 «3, et a 
marqué les deux lettres «5 (qui sont & supprimer) du mot od (mon) et 
la lettre a (qui est & maintenir) du mot vai (out) : 


AAA! OY NAI 
MAI'EAA 

Rencontrant cet assemblage de lettres un copiste non averti a 
transcrit bonnement *AAAMATOYNAI, un autre AAAMOYNAI. La 
_ seconde forme a été gardée par W. La premiére a paru impossible 4 
de nouveaux correcteurs, qui l’ont changée en Aadpavov6d, selon la 
consonance syriaque du mot qui veut dire justement «is 7a yépy (a/ma- 
noutha)* ou en Aadpavovvea (AadpavovvOa), selon la consonance du 
suffixe munea ou d’un mot signifiant port (Acuqv aramaisé).? 

Le texte est 4 rétablir, selon &: cis ra pépy Mayedd. C'est ce qui a 
été lu par Matthieu. 


Vili 26 pndé €is thy xapnv eioéXOns. La défense faite a l’aveugle 
guéri d’entrer méme dans le bourg d’ot Jésus |’a fait sortir est difficile- 
ment intelligible. La bonne legon est celle du texte africain (2): nemini 
dixeris in castello, en grec: pydevi eins cis tiv xopnyv (cf. un ordre 
semblable i 44; v 43; vii 36). Elle a été gardée par D qui I’a 
paraphrasée: tmraye cis tov olxdv cov Kai pydevi elrys cis tiv Kopyv. Un 
copiste au lieu de MHAENTEIITHS a lu MHAEEISEA@HS ; la méprise 
était facilitée par «is riv xopyy. Le verbe a été rejeté a la fin dans 


1 Voir J. R. Harris Codex Bezae 1891, p. 178; E. Nestle Philologia Sacra p. 17 ; 
Expos. Times ix p. 45. En sens contraire Dalman Worte Jesu p. 52 sq. 

2 Voir Cheyne Encycl. Bibl. p. 1635 et N. Herz Expos. Times viii p. 563; ix 
PP- 95, 426. 
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BL: pybdé cis ri xopnv cicéAOys. Comme certains manuscrits con- 
servaient la lecon: pydevi cigs cis tiv Kipyy, la conflation des deux 
legons s’est produite dans AC: pndé cis tiv xopnv cicéAOys pnde cirys 
twi év TH Kwpy. Le texte est a rétablir d’aprés & (et D): pndevi cigs «is 
THY Kopnv. 


Vili 32 nat wappyoia tov Adyov ékadher. F.C. Burkitt (7 Z-S. ii p. 111) 
a fait remarquer que l’imparfait éAdA« est 4 une place anormale 4 la fin 
de la phrase. II est étrange aussi qu’aprés la premiére annonce de la 
Passion il soit dit abruptement de Jésus: e/ i/ disait ouvertement la 
Parole, alors que dans tout l’évangile, aprés comme avant cette annonce, 
Jésus parle surtout en particulier. Tatien (Diatessaron arabe) et SyrSin 
ont lu AaAjoer, lié 4 la phrase précédente. Jésus ressuscitera aprés trois 
jours et dira ouvertement la Parole. Le texte africain (4) porte: post 
tertium diem resurgere et cum fiducia sermonem logui, dont le décalque 
grec est: *rp tpiry tpépa dvacrivat xai wappycia tov Adyov Aadeiv. 
C’est apparemment le bon texte. Apres la résurrection seulement la 
Parole sera dite ouvertement. La fin de l’évangile de Marc manque, mais 
on peut supposer qu'il se terminait, comme celui de Matthieu, par 
Yordre donné par Jésus aux apdétres de précher |’évangile 4 tous les 
peuples. La finale courte donne peut-étre le résumé de cette fin: 
post haec et ipse iesus adparuit et ab oriente usque in occidentem misit per 
illos sanctam et incorruptam praedicationem salutis aeternae. Dans le 
corps méme de l’évangile il est fait deux fois allusion (xiii 10, xiv 9) 
a Véangile qui sera proclamé plus tard «dans le monde entier». 
AAAEIN a été lu, par erreur ou distraction, EAAAEI. Le texte est a 
rétablir: dvacrijvat cal rappyoia tov Adyov Aadeiv (Jogui). 


ix 13 "HAlas édyAube xai éroincay aire dca HOehov xabis yéyparra én’ 
aurév. Le traitement qu’on a fait subir 4 Jean-Baptiste n’est pas 
annoncé, en figure, dans l’Ecriture, puisqu’Flie a échappé aux em- 
bfiches. Mr Pallis propose de mettre entre parenthéses : («ai éroinoav 
ait@ daa 7Ocdov). Mais cette parenthése ne s’explique guére. Le 
texte africain (4) a, au contraire, un sens excellent : Aelias venit et fectt 
quanta oportebat illum facere sicut scriptum est super eum. C'est le bon 
texte. Le décalque grec de fecit quanta oportebat illum facere est : * éroin- 
oe boa de airov ronoa. Le mot EIIOIHSEN a été lu ENOIHZAN 
ce qui a entrainé la lecture de OSAEAEIAYTON en OZAH@EAON, 
sous l’influence d’une expression biblique bien connue (III Reg. ix 1 ; 
x 13; Ps. cxiii 11; Dan. (Theod.) viii 4; II Macc. vii 16). Pour le 
sens, airo a été suppléé aprés érotnoav (W a curieusement conservé 
airdv) et rovpoa: supprimé. Ainsi un contre-sens savant a été obtenu. 
Il faut rétablir le texte: "HAéas 75y Aer (lecon de C W) kai éxotnoev 
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boa ede aitiv rorjoa ( fecit quanta oportebat illum facere) xabas yéyparra 
én’ airov. 

ix 49 Was yap mupi ddioOycerar. Célébre crux interpretum. Com- 
ment peut-on étre salé au feu? Et quel rapport a cet étrange axiéme 
avec ce qui préctde ? Mr Pallis corrige dAwrOjoerar en dyvirOjoreran, ce 
qui répond & la premitre difficulté, mais non, comme il le reconnait, 
ala seconde. Le texte africain (4) donne: me/ius est tibi quacumque 
parte corporis debilem introire in regnum dei quam integrum in gehenna 
incidere ubi ignis non exstinguetur et vermis non moritur omnis autem 
substantia consumitur. Si pour faire suite & exstinguetur on lit ou on 
comprend consumetur le décalque grec des derniers mots est : * waa e 
oicia dvahwOycera. Ces mots ont semblé obscurs 4 un correcteur qui 
en a glosé le sens par une expression plus claire: * ras yap rupi dvadw- 
Onoerat : 

TIAZ FAP MIYPI ANAAN@HZETAI 

IIASA AE OYSIA ANAAQ@HSETAI 
A partir de 1a les copistes et les correcteurs ont créé plusieurs familles 
de manuscrits. 1°. Celui dont est issu la famille du Codex Bezae (D) 
n’a pas copié la glose interlinéaire mais au lieu de OYSIA il alu @YSIA, 
méprise facile &4 cause de la ressemblance de O et de ®. Comme avec 
Ovaia le mot dvadw6Oyoera n’avait plus de sens, il s’est souvenu d’une 
expression biblique qu’il savait probablement par cceur, celle de Lev. ii 
13: wav dapov Ovoias dri duo Oyoera et il a corrigé ainsi le texte: raca 
yap Ovoia adi dducOjoera. 2°. Le copiste de qui provient le manuscrit 
de Koridethi (@) a copié les deux lignes, en suivant pour la seconde la 
correction savante: was yap mupi dvakwOyoera wail raca Ovoia adi 
dédkucOynoera. 3°. Le copiste du Vaticanus (B) n’a copié que la premiere 
ligne, mais en corrigeant dvadwOyoera: en dducOjoera d’apres la seconde 
ligne: was yap wupi ddoOjoerau.’ 4°. Le copiste du Codex Laurensis 
du Mont Athos (¥) a copié les deux lignes, la premiétre en suivant la 
lecture du Vaticanus et la seconde avec la lecture @voia mais sans 
la correction savante du Codex Beszae: was yap mupi ddurOjoerat xai 
raga Ovoia dvadkwOyoera. L’étude de ces variations est importante 
pour le classement des manuscrits. Quant au texte grec primitif, il 
doit étre rétabli ainsi: . . . BAnOijvas cis thy yéevvay Srov 6 oxwAné aitav 
ov TeXevTG Kai To Tip ob oBévyvra raca 8 ovcia dvahwOyoerau. C'est la 
traduction complete, différente de celle des Septante, du dernier verset 
d'Isaie. 

X 40 7d Be xabion ef Sefiav pou 4 edwvipwr odx éotw eudv Sodvar add’ 
ols jroipacra:. Les manuscrits antiques n’ayant ni séparation de mots, 


1 Le correcteur de W a corrigé 4 son tour dAicOjcera en dAroynOncera (sera 
souille), 
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ni ponctuation, ni accentuation, le mot AAAOTS peut se lire également 
GAX’ ols ou dAdos. La lecture ddd’ ols est préférée des éditeurs 
modernes. Mais la lecture dAAos parait étre la plus ancienne. Le 
texte africain (2) porte: sedere autem a dextera mea et a sinistra non est 
meum dare vobis, aliis paratum est. Le mot vodis rend le sens tout 4 
fait clair. Les deux places 4 droite et 4 gauche de Jésus ne seront pas 
données & Jacques et a Jean: elles sont réservées 2 dautres. De 
méme dans le Codex Bezae en regard du texte grec AAAOIS HTOI- 
MASTAI (D) se lit le texte latin: adits paratum est (d). De méme 3b: 
aliis paratum est; a:aliis paratum est a patre meo; ff: aliis paratum est. 
Les deux anciennes versions syriaques, SyrSyn et SyrCur traduisent 
aussi AAAOIS HTOIMASTAI par: sont destinées 2 d’autres (ou a un 
autre), Les Marcionites, d’aprés Origéne, déclaraient que la place de 
droite était réservée & Saint Paul, celle de gauche & Marcion : Hoc guod 
scriptum est, sedere a dextris salvatoris et sinistris, de Paulo et Marcione 
dici, quod Paulus sedeat a dextris, Marcion sedeat a sinistris (Hom. xxv 
in Luc. T. v p. 181). Les autres (dAdows) mystérieux dont Jésus avait 
parlé étaient pour les Marcionites Paul et Marcion, pour Origéne Moise 
et Elie (In Matth. T.’xii 31 p. 550). On pourrait rechercher si ce n’est 
pas Saint Jérome et sa Vulgate qui ont propagé la lecture dAd’ ols 
(moins coulante et supposant une forte ellipse), peut-étre pour rendre 
le texte plus vague et pour combattre la prétention des Marcionites. 
Dans ®, manuscrit du 1x® siécle, le copiste a indiqué la lecture dA’ ols 
par une apostrophe aprés dA’. Cette lecture s’est imposée pour des 
raisons peut-étre plus de théologie que de philologie. 


xi 3 édv Tig dpiv elwry ti woteire ToUTO; eiware Sti 6 KUpros adtod xpeiav 
éxer wat 000s adrév dwoordhke: wad dd. I] y a une amphibologie, 
probablement voulue, dans 6 xvpios. La personne & qui on prendra 
Panon comprendra: «Ze maftre (de anon) en a besoin et le renvoie 
tout de suite ici», Les disciples entendront: «Ze Seigneur (c’est-a- 
dire Jésus ou Dieu) en a besoin. ...». Le mot raAw n’est donné que 
par certains manuscrits (8 BDL). Sans ce mot le sens est tout 
différent. «Vous direz: Le maitre en a besoin, et sout de suite (celui 
qui vous aura interpellé) /’enverra ici.» Le texte africain (4) porte: ef 
continuo dimittet, ce qui fait en grec: *xai eiis airév drooreXct (sans 
wéduy et sans S3e). A et la recension commune, presque tous les minu- 
scules, toutes les versions omettent raAw mais ont généralement déde. 
Dans C un correcteur a biffé raAw. Origtne hésite entre la legon sans 
madw et la lecon avec radw. Matthieu n’a pas lu réAw dans Marc, car 
il entend que c’est le gardien qui enverra les animaux (il est question 
dans Matthieu de deux bétes de somme): xxi 3 édv tis dpiv ciry TH, 
épeire Ore & Kipwos airav xpeiav exer, ebOéws 8& drooreAdt airo’s. Le mot 
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dau est addition d’un correcteur qui a fait un contre-sens.' Le texte 
est & rétablir: xai eiOis airov drooreddt Bde. 


xi 4 Tov wddov SeBeudvov mpds tiv Odpay éfw Eni rod dudddov. Mr Pallis 
reléve une allusion trés probable 4 ce passage dans Justin 7 Afol. 32, 
ou, au lieu du mot dyudodos, rue, figure le mot dumedos, vigne : woXos 
ydp Ts ciorixe év tun cioddw Kopns mpds Guredov Sedepévos. On peut 
donc conjecturer que AMITEAOY a été lu AM®OAOY et que le texte 
est & rétablir: rov rGAov dedenevov mpds ri Ovpav tw éxi ris dpmrédov. 
Ce détail est noté parce qu’il est un accomplissement de la prophétie 
de Gen. xlix 11 Seopetwy mpos dymredov tiv woXdov airov. Si cette 
conjecture est fondée, la faute dudddov se trouvait dans l’archétype de 
tous nos manuscrits grecs. Le texte africain manque ici malheureuse- 
ment. 


xiii 10 éml Hyepdvuv Kai Bacitdwy crabycecbe Evexev eyoi eis paptupioy 
autois kal eis mdvra ta €0vn mparov Set xypuxOAvar 7d edayyé\iov. Les 
éditeurs modernes mettent un point aprés airois.et font commencer a 
cai une phrase nouvelle oii «is ravra 7a EOvy se rapporte & xypvyxOiva : 
¢et il faut d’abord que l’évangile soit préché 4 toutes les nations». Ce 
n’est pas ainsi que Matthieu lisait Marc, car il écrit, x 18: émi ipyepovas 
5 xai Bacrrcis dx OnoerGe Evexev epov cis papripiov abrois Kai trois EOveow. 
Malheureusement Matthieu ne transcrit par ce qui suit. On voit, en 
tout cas, que, d’aprés la lecture de Matthieu, le point doit étre mis, 
dans Marc, aprés cis papriprov avrois Kal eis rdvra ta EOvy. La difficulté 
est que la phrase commengant par zpérov de parait alors trop abrupte. 
On a le sentiment qu’il y manque quelque chose. Le texte africain 
(2) porte : ante potestates et reges stabitis propter me ad testimonium illis 
et in omnes gentes. SED CONFORTAMINI ; prius enim oportet 
praedicari evangelium. Cette lecon est appuyée, de fagon indépendante, 
par le Codex Veronensis (b): ante praesides et reges stabitis propter nomen 
meum in testimonium illis et in omnes gentes. SED CONSTANTES 
ESTOTE ; primum autem oportet praedicari evangelium in omnibus 
gentibus. Les deux mots * AAAA @APSEITE? ont donc été omis dans 
Parchétype de nos manuscrits grecs. Le texte est 4 rétablir: ora6y- 
cere evexev éuod cis paptiprov airois Kai eis ravTa TA ivy. édha Oapoeire 
(confortamini, constantes estote), xpirov dei xnpuxPivat 7d ebayyéduov. Ce 
réconfort : dAAa Oapecire, correspond & pi Opociobe: Set yevér Oar, GAN’ 


1 Mr Pallis conjecture que 74Aw a pu remplacer tov m@Aov. Mais en ce cas Tov 
mov aurait été conservé par les manuscrits qui n’ont pas maéAcv, 

2 Cf. Jean xvi 33: GAA Oapocire, éyw vevienwa tov xécpov. Dans Matth. xiv 27 
Oapoeire est traduit par ¢: constantes estote. 
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ovrw Td TéXos du verset 7 et & la promesse de l’assistance divine du 
verset 11." 


xiii 37 8 8é piv Aéyw waow Adyw ypyyopeite. Le texte est incertain. 
D@ad ont simplement: éya® 3 Aéyw ipiv- ypyyopeire (d: ego autem 
dico vobis vigilate) W donne: 6 8 ipiv A€yw wacuw ypyyopeire. Le 
texte africain (2) est intéressant: guod autem uni dixi omnibus vobis dico 
(sans vigilate). Il faut évidemment corriger dixi en dixit et lire: guod 
autem uni dixit omnibus vobis dico. En grec: *6 8 & ékeye raow 
ipiv Aéyw. Ce que homme parti en voyage a dit 2 un seul (c’est-a- 
dire au portier, 7G Ovpwp), je le dis 2 vous tous. C’est ce qui convient 
le mieux au contexte et c’est probablement la bonne lecon. Mais la 
phrase se trouve trop loin de celle ov il est question du @vpwpds : c’est 
pourquoi, sans doute, elle n’a plus été comprise et a été remplacée par 
des variantes. Je suppose qu’il y a eu un déplacement. Cette phrase, 
sautée par un copiste, a été transcrite par lui dans la marge ou dans un 
bas de page d’une facon analogue 4 celle-ci, avec un signe comme IP 
pour indiquer de la replacer avant TPHTOPEITE : 


.-- KAT TQ OYPQPQ ENETEIAATO INA 
T'PHTOPH ' TPHTOPEITE OYK OIAATE TAP IIOTE O KYPIOS 
THS OIKIAS EPXETAI H OWE H MESONYKTION H AAEKTO- 
PO@QNIAS H IITPQI MH EA@ON EZAI®NHS EYPH YMA 
KA@®EYAONTAS ['PHIOPEITE 
'O AE ENI EAETEN IAIN TMIN AET2 rp 


Un autre copiste, au lieu de reporter la phrase sautée avant le premier 
T'PHTOPEITE I’a placée avant le second TPHTOPEITE. Ce qui a 
produit la lecture dont & est témoin, puis les variantes destinées & 
donner un sens plus intelligible. Je propose de restituer ainsi tout le 
passage: “ds dvOpwiros drddnpos adeis tiv oixiav ‘airod Kai dors ois 
dovAots abrod ri éfovaiav, éxdoTw Td Epyov airod, Kai TS OvpwpG éverei- 
ato iva ypyyopy * 6 8e evi EAeyey raow tpiv A€yw (guod autem uni dixit 
omnibus vobis dico) * ypyyopeire obx oldate yap ore 5 Kipios Tis oixias 
Epxerat, 7) Ope H pecovixriov 7} drextopopwvias 7) mpwi: ** wy EOdv éLaidvys 
cipy tpas xabevdovras: * ypryopetre. 

Comme un homme qui part en quittant sa maison 

et donne & ses esclaves le pouvoir, 

& chacun sa besogne : 

au portier il commande de veiller. 

Ce qu’il dit & un je vous le dis 4 tous: 

Veillez ! 


1 Cette remarque est de P. Alfaric. L’£vangile selon Marc, Paris, Rieder, 1929, 
p. 179 n. I. 
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Car vous ne savez pas 

quand vient le maitre de la maison : 

le soir ou 4 minuit, 

au chant du coq ou le matin. 

Pour qu’en venant il ne vous trouve pas 4 dormir, 
veillez ! 


xiv 3 GAdBactpov pipou vdpSou morixijs wohutehods. Le mot miorixijs, 
appliqué & une chose, n’a pas d’autre attestation que Jean xii 3, qui I’a 
emprunté & notre texte de Marc. Les traductions par authentigque et 
par Jiguide sont également arbitraires. Mr Pallis propose l’adjectif 
*ruorixns, extrait (de mélw, presser) qui n’est pas attesté dutout. Mais 
il attire Y'attention sur un texte de Polybe, xxvi ro, qui présente avec 
celui de Marc une frappante ressemblance verbale. II y est relaté qu’ 
Antiochus Epiphane, ayant été oint par un flatteur, fit verser sur la téte 
de celui-ci un grand vase d’un onguent trés cher qu’on appelait sfac#?: 
péyrrov Kepdyuov toAvteAcoTdrov pipov THs oTaKxTHs KaAovpevys. La stact 
(en latin stacta) était une essence trés fine qu’on versait goutte 4 goutte.' 
Tout ce qui touchait & Antiochus Epiphane intéressait les Juifs et les 
chrétiens & cause des livres des Maccabées et du livre de Daniel. I! est 
donc probable que Marc connaissait le texte de Polybe. On peut sup- 
poser qu’on a fait sur ce texte une erreur de lecture. Au lieu de 
THSSTAKTHS on a lu DISTIKHS. La confusion de TH avec III 
est facile. Le texte de Polybe devenait ainsi: roAvreAcotdrov pvpov 
muotixys Kadoupévys, dans lequel on devait suppléer aprés pvpov le mot 
féminin vdépdov pour expliquer le féminin miotixjs xadovpévyns. Ainsi 
fut créé, dans l’officine non d’un parfumeur mais d’un copiste, le nardus 
pistica, Pour indiquer la cherté du parfum répandu sur la téte de Jésus 
Yauteur de l’évangile de Marc a employé ce terme. Le mot zuortixijs 
doit donc étre maintenu dans le texte original de Marc. 


xiv 8 6 goyxev dwoinoev- mpodhaBev pupicar: pou rd capa. Les trois 
premiers mots sont trés obscurs. Wohlenberg les entend comme s’il y 
avait @ éoxev éripnoev. Mais il est difficile de faire entrer ce sens dans 
5 éxxev éxoinoev. Mr Pallis propose de lire 6 ioxuoev. Mais «elle a fait 
ce qu'elle a pu!» peut se dire de humble veuve qui donne deux /féa, 
non de la femme qui a fait une magnifique profusion de parfum trés 
cher. D/’autre part la construction zpoéAaBev pvpioa au lieu de rpoe- 
AaBev pvpicaca, pour dire: ele a oint @avance, parait insolite. Le texte 
africain (4) porte: guod habuit haec praesumpsit et unguentavit meum 
corpus. Le décalque grec est *6 écxev airy rpoéAaBer xai éuvipurév pov 
To capa: son bien (cf. xii 44 doa eye éBarer) celle-ci La prélevé (ou Va 

1 Cf. Aristophane Plutus 529: pipoow pvpica oraxrois, (Exemple communiqué 
par A. Piganiol. ) 
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consommé, sens de mpodapBavw dans I Cor xi 21, c’est-a-dire I’a entitre- 

ment consacré 4 l’achat du parfum) ef a oint mon corps. C'est certaine- 

ment le bon texte. Comment expliquer la faute éroéyoev? Un copiste 

a sauté quatre lettres: xai et augment de éuvpwe. Un correcteur a 

rétabli le mot complet éuvpicev en marge, dans |’interligne : 

O ESXEN 

EMTPIZEN : : 
AYTH IIPOEAABEN MYPISE 


Le mot EMYPIZEN, cursivement écrit, a été lu EMOIHSEN, sous |’in- 
fluence de zotjoo au verset précédent, et pipe a été corrigé en 
prpioa. A partir de 1a, deux familles de manuscrits ont été créées. 
1°, Le copiste d’ot sont issus DWAC a pris éroiyoev pour une addi- 
tion et a transcrit: 6 éxyev airy éroinocey rpodd\aBer . . . 2°. Le copiste 
ancétre de B et de Sinaiticus a pris érotnoev pour une correction de airy 
et a transcrit: 3 éoryev éxoinoev mpocAaBev... Le texte est a rétablir: 
b évxev airy mpodAaBev Kai éuipurev pov TO copa eis Tov évradiac por. 


xiv 41 dwéxe. Ce petit mot a résisté & un bataillon de commenta- 
teurs. Sur la foi de la Vulgate qui le traduit: sufficit, on a voulu lui 
donner le sens de: #/ suffiit. Mais un mot de sens si banal devrait se 
trouver 4 foison dans la littérature grecque. Or Mr Pallis note qu’on 
ne l’a signalé, et par erreur, que dans Pseudo-Anacréon xxvii 33 : aéyet, 
Brérw yap airyy, od la correction d’Estienne dzexe est certaine et dans 
Cyrille d’Alexandrie Hag. ii 9 ot dwéyer doit étre corrigé en dréyw. La 
Vulgate a lu dpxet. Le mot aréye reste inexpliqué. Le texte de B est: 
dméxer HAGev } wpa; celui de D: dméyet rd TéAos Kal 7} dpa. Mr Pallis 
propose de lire: éréorn 1d réAos HAGev % Spa. Anciennement déja on 
avait émendé: jyyev 7d rédos (SyrSin), consummatus est (éredécOn) 
fints (a), adest (évéory) finis (6rf). A mon sens la difficulté que souléve 
dméye. ne peut se résoudre qu’avec la difficulté générale que présente 
le passage. Il ya en effet ici une forte divergence entre le texte afri- 
cain et le texte grec. Le texte africain n’a rien qui corresponde a dwéyee 
(rd réAos) ; en revanche, il a plusieurs mots qui ne sont pas représentés 
en grec et deux passages qui y figurent mais en alternant de place. 
Voici ce texte: dicit illis: dormite iam nunc, ecce adpropinquavit qui me 
tradit.' et post pusillum excitavit illos et dixit: iam hora est, ecce traditur 
jfilius hominis in manus peccatorum, surgite, eamus. La représentation de 
ce texte en grec est la suivante (ce qui n’existe pas dans les manuscrits 
est mis entre astérisques, ce qui s’y trouve mais interverti est mis entre 


1 Jésus qui a vainement demandé aux disciples de veiller leur dit maintenant de 
dormir, pour laisser s’approcher celui qui va le livrer, afin que soient accomplies 
les Ecritures (cf. verset 49). 
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crochets) : A€ye abrois: xabevdere rd Aovriv Kal dvaraverOe *Hdn** [idod 
iyyy-xey 6 wapadidovs pe]. *xai pera puxpov Hyerpev adtors cal eres Eotw 
Hn *% Spar [dod wapadidorar 6 vids rod dvOpdmov cis Tas xeipas Tov dpuap- 
twrav- éyeiperOe dywpev]. Comment expliquer l’intrusion de dmréxe: (rd 
téXos) et la dislocation du texte? Sur un manuscrit primitif le texte a 
pu étre copié ainsi (les mots sont séparés pour la commodite) : 


AETEI AYTOLS KA@EYAETE TO AOIIION KAI ANATIAYES@E 
HAH IAOY HITIKEN O IITAPAAIAOYS ME 

KAI META MIKPON HIEIPEN AYTOYS KAI EITIEN ESTIN 
HAH H OPA IAOY ITAPAAIAOTAI O YIOS TOY ANOY 

EIS TAS XEIPAS TON-AMAPTOQAON EFEIPEX@E ATOMEN 


La ligne 2 et la ligne 4 commencent toutes deux par le mot 73y (latin 
iam) et se ressemblent encore parce qu’elles ont toutes deux le mot idoi 
et les lettres rapadid. Un copiste les a confondues, a sauté du premier 
non au second,” et a copié la ligne 4 & la place de la ligne 2. Apres 
avoir copié la ligne 5 il s’est apergu de son erreur. Ne pouvant pas 
faire tenir dans l’interligne le passage sauté, il a copié au bas de la page 
la fin de la ligne 2 et il a mis en regard de 75y un ofa: dméyet Td TéAos, 
la fin est plus loin® F¥aute de place il a omis de copier l’autre ligne 
sautée : 


AETEI AYTOIS KA@EYAETE TO AOITION KAI ANATIAYESOE 
ATIEXEI TO TEAO: 
HAH H OPA IAOY ITAPAAIAOTAI O YIOS TOY ANOY 


EIS TAS XEIPAS TON AMAPTOQAON EPEIPES0OE ATOMEN 
: 140T HITIKEN O MAPAAIAOTS ME 


Le nota dméye rd téAos n’a pas été compris de copistes suivants. Il a 
été copié lui-méme et a pénétré dans le texte. Et les mots renvoyés 
plus loin: dod #yyxer x.7.A. Ont été copiés 4 la place oi ils se trouvaient 
et d’oi le xofa devait les tirer. Différentes familles de manuscrits se 
sont formées. 1°. L’ancétre de D a corrigé 75y en xai et a copié: 
dréxe TO TéAos Kai 7 dpa. 2°. L’ancétre de B n’a pas copié ro réAos mais 


1 Conflation de xadevdere 7d AKorndév et de dvanavecbe H5n qui sont deux représenta- 
tions différentes de dormiteiam nunc. De méme iv 39: wma mepipwaoo (obmutesce) ; 
ii 25 xpeiav éoxev ai éweivacer (esuriit) ; xiv 61 éo.wma Kal ov« dwexpivarto (tacebat) etc. 

2 Ces sauts du méme au méme sont bien connus. Exemples dans L. Havet 
Manuel de critique verbale, Paris 1911, p. 133. 

3 Le mot 7éAos a dans les manuscrits le sens technique de fin de la phrase. Par 
exemple, dans le Codex Bezae (D) aux folios 288b et 290b (Mc i 45; ii 22) le mot 
tédos aprés une ligne indique que la phrase est finie et qu’il ne faut pas y ajouter 
ce qu’on peut lire dans d’autres manuscrits. A Marc xiii 29 éyyvs éotw éni Ovpais il 
est probable que le texte grec ajoutait 7d réAos et que ces mots ont été sautés par 
un copiste qui les a pris pour un ofa (texte africain: in proximo et in foribus est 


finis). 
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acopié dwréxe et a lu #AGev pour Ady: dréxer PAOev 4H dpa. 3°. Wa 
réuni les deux lectures: dmréyei 7d réAos idod HADev } pa. 4°. Le copiste 
du manuscrit que l’auteur de |’évangile de Matthieu a eu sous les yeux 
a compris & moitié le mofa, car il ne l’a pas transcrit mais il s’est servi 
des premiers mots rejetés idod #yyixev pour remplacer 73y: idov jyycev 
4 Spa, et néanmoins a recopié plus loin la ligne en entier: i8ov jyyixev 
6 mapadidovs pe.' 5°. SyrSin a lu: HAV 4H dpa Kai Hyyixev 7d TEAos. 
Pour rétablir le bon texte il faut supprimer dwéye: (7d réAos) et suivre le 
texte africain selon la version grecque donnée plus haut. . 

xiv 51 wepiBeBAnpévos owSdva emi yupvod. L’expression éxi yupvod 
pour dire émi rod xypwrds abrod est sans exemple et par conséquent suspecte. 
Mr Pallis propose de lire dx’ Aiyirrov (ou az’ Eyirrov), précision un 
peu surprenante. Le texte africain (4), W, C, l’ancienne version syriaque, 
la sahidique n’ont rien pour représenter ces mots (circumamictus pal- 


lam k). On peut facilement expliquer qu’ils sont dfs 4 une faute de 
copiste : 


NEANISKOS TIS SYNHKOAOY@EI AYTO TIEPIBEBAHMENOS 
SINAONA KAI KPATOYSIN AYTON O AE KATAATIION THN 
SINAONA T'YMNOS E®YTEN 


Un copiste a sauté du premier owéddva au second owéddva et a com- 
mencé & copier la ligne 3 au lieu de la ligne 2. Aprés avoir écrit 
owddva yupros il s’est apercu de son erreur, a marqué yupvos d’un signe 
pour qu’on le supprime et a continué sa copie : 
NEANISKOS TIS SYNHKOAOY@EI AYTO TIEPIBEBAHMENOS 
XINAONA T'YMNOS KAI KPATOYSIN AYTON O AE KATAAI- 
NION THN SINAONA TYMNOS E®YTEN 
1°, L’ancétre de W a remarqué le signe et a copié correctement: zepi- 
BeBAnpévos owddva wai xpatrotow... 2°. L’ancétre du manuscrit de 
Koridethi () n’a pas remarqué le signe et a copié ce qu’il avait sous 
les yeux: wepiBeBAnpévos owddva yupvds. 3°. Voyant la contradiction 
de ces mots, l’ancétre de D et de B a corrigé yupvds en éxi yupvod. Les 
mots ézi yvpuvod sont a retrancher du texte. 


xiv 72 émBahiv Exhacev. Le mot ér:Badwy résiste aux interprétations. 
AV et RV lentendent comme ér:Badov tiv diavoravy, Mr Pallis comme 
émBarov rd ipériov (cf. Théophylacte: 7 érixadvpapevos tiv Kepadyy). 
Mais dans |’un ou l’autre cas le complément du verbe parait indispens- 
able. La lecon du texte africain (4) est: coepit plorare et c’est celle 
aussi de D (ipgéaro xAaiew), du manuscrit de Koridethi (@), des versions 


' On a noté aussi que le manuscrit grec de Marc que Matthieu a eu sous les 
yeux était, comme les nétres, mutilé de la fin. (B. W. Bacon Studies in Matthew, 
London 1930, p. 251). 
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latines, de SyrCur, de la version sahidique. Elle est tout & fait con- 
forme au style de Marc: dans ce méme chapitre xiv on trouve: 19 
nptavro AumeicGa, 33 jpéaro éxOapBeicOa, 65 HpLavro éurriew, 69 qpéato 
A€yew et, en parlant de Pierre lui-méme, au verset qui précéde le nétre, 
71 nptaro dvabeparifew xai duviva. I] est possible d’expliquer com- 
ment le mot étrange ér:Baddw a pénétré dans le texte. C’est un cas 
analogue & celui de dréye. Dans le Codex Bezae (D), folio 342b de 
l’édition phototypique, le texte se présente ainsi : 

KAI ANEMNH3S@H O ITETPOS 

TO PHMA O EIIIEN IHS 

KAI HPZATO KAAIEIN KAI EY@EQS ITPOI 
Dans ce texte il manque aprés le mot Inaois le rappel de la parole de 
Jésus: dre mpiv dAéxropa Sis pwvijca tpis pe drapvnoy (&: guia prius- 
guam gallus bis cantasset ter me negabis), Cette omission se trouve 
aussi dans le Codex Vercellensis (a) apparenté & D. Sur un manuscrit 
semblable un diorthotés s’est apercu de l’omission. II l’a réparée, en 
faisant précéder les mots omis du nofa: éiBdde: ajoutez. Ce nota était 
destiné & rassurer le copiste qui, ne trouvant pas ces mots dans d’autres 
manuscrits pouvait hésiter 4 les transcrire, de méme qu’ailleurs le mot 
téos est destiné, au contraire, 4 indiquer au copiste qu’il ne doit pas 
compleéter la phrase par les mots qu’il trouverait en d’autres manuscrits : 


KAI ANAMNH3@H O ITETPOS 
TO PHMA O EIIIEN IHS 


EMIBAAE : : OTI IIPIN AAEKTOPA AIz QNHZAI TPIZ ME 
KAI HPZATO KAAIEIN KAI EYOEQS ITPOI ATIAPNHSH 


Un copiste a transcrit la phrase ajoutée 4 la ligne 2 et a compris ér:Bare 
comme une substitution a faire & xai jpéaro. Il a copié: *EDIBAAE 
KAAIEIN, ce qui a été corrigé en érBadiw ExAacev, qui est le texte réel 
de W, et en xai ém:Badov ExAarer, qui est le texte de B. II faut restituer 
le bon texte: xai qpgatro xAaiew. 


xv 8 xai dvaBds 6 Sxdos Hpfato aireioOar. Le mot dvaBas, donné par 
SB, est un peu surprenant. On ne voit pas dans le contexte od ni d’od 
la foule monte. Il est remplacé dans © et dans la recension commune 
par dvaBoycas qui s’accorde mieux avec aireto Ga mais qui est évidemment 
une correction. Le texte africain (4) porte: ef tota turba rogabat illum. 
Le mot /o/a ne peut pas représenter dvaBds. Au contraire KAI [A> 
O OXAO® a été lu ou entendu KAI ANABAS O OXAOS. Et comme 
le mot TITAS ou OAOX était conservé dans certains manuscrits la confla- 
tion des deux lectures s’est produite: xai dvaBas dAos 6 dxdos D, et as- 
cendit tota turba d, et accessa tota turba a. Le texte est 4 rétablir: xai 
mas & dxAos Hpgaro aircioOa. Matthieu s’en est inspiré en écrivant, 
XxVii 22: A€yovow waves’ cravpwhyTw. 
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XV 24-25 Kai craupodow adriv... iv 8€ dpa tpitn Kal éoravpwoav 
aitév. Dans le texte des éditeurs Jésus semble avoir été crucifié deux 
fois. D au lieu de xai éoravpwoay airov porte kai épvAaccov airév (et cus- 
todiebant eum d). I\ est appuyé par le texte africain (4): et custodiebant 
illum. KAI E®YAASSON a été lu ou entendu ESTAYPQSAN sous 
Vinfluence de STAYPOYSIN du verset précédent. La conflation des 
deux lecgons s’est faite dans la version sahidique: e¢ ils de crucifierent et 
ils le gardaient. Le texte est 4 rétablir: xai évAaccov airév. C'est 
certainement le texte que Matthieu a lu dans Marc, puisqu’il a écrit & 
son tour, xvii 36: kai xaOnpevor érnpovv abrov éxei." 


XV 39 Ste odTws éfémveucev. Dans Marc la mort de Jésus est marquée 
par un seul prodige, le déchirement du voile du temple, prodige dont 
le centurion ne peut pas étre témoin. En revanche le centurion entend 
le cri de Jésus: « Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, pourquoi m’as-tu abandonné? », 
et ce cri lui fait comprendre que: « Vraiment cet homme ¢tait le fils de 
Dieu». Le texte africain (4) a: cum vidisset autem centurio... quia sit 
exclamavit dixit: vere hic homo dei filius fuit. En grec: (idiv) *ir otrws 
expagev, elev’ GAn Gas x.7.X., texte qui n’est pas donné par les manuscrits 
grecs. Les formes diverses des manuscrits grecs sont les suivantes : 


B ort ovrws é&€érvevoev, elev 

D otrws airov xpdgavra kai égérvevoer’ 

A C etc. drt ovrws xpagas éférvevoev’ (Sans dri et sans elev) 
W © or xpadgas e&érvevoer, elrev- 


La lecon de D est un petit monstre. A cause de cela méme elle per- 
met de retrouver la filiation des formes du texte. Je pense qu’a l’origine 
de ces formes diverses il y eu l’erreur d’un copiste qui, au lieu de elrev 
a écrit par distraction éférveveey sous l’influence de éérvevoey qu'il 
venait de copier un peu avant (verset 37) : 
*OTI OYTOS EKPAZEN EZEIINEYSEN AAHO@OS... 

1°, Devant ce texte l’ancétre de B a pensé que égérvevoer était une cor- 
rection de éxpagev et a copié: dri ovrws éférvevoey et a rétabli ensuite 
eirev que le sens exige. 2°. Un autre copiste a réuni les deux verbes : 
*Ore ovTws Expagev kal éférvevoey. Un diorthotés a remplacé la construc- 
tion (idmv) dre obrws expagey par (idmv) otrws airov xpagavra et un copiste 
ignorant, ne voyant pas qu'il fallait avec cette construction remplacer 
kal ééxvevoev par exrvevorat a Copié Mécaniquement: ovtws airov kpagavra 
kai égérvevoev, sans rétablir efrev. C'est le texte monstreux de D. Il 
est précieux parce qu’il nous donne la clef de la faute initiale. 3°. L’an- 
cétre de AC a remplacé, lui, la construction *ér: otrws éxpagey kal 


1 Cette remarque a été faite par W. C. Allen, The Gospel according to St Mark, 
London 1915, p. 185. 
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égérvevoey par: Sri ovrws xpdgas eéxrvevoey. 4°. Enfin Vancétre de 
W ® a trouvé un manuscrit du type de B: dre ovrws éférvevoey, sur 
lequel un recenseur avait ajouté, au-dessus de la ligne, la legon de AC: 
kpagas : 
KPABAZ 
OTI OYTOS EZEIINEYSEN 


Il a pensé que xpdgas devait se substituer 4 otrws et il a copié: on 
xpagas éférvevoev. Le bon texte doit étre rétabli: dr otrws expat 
(guia sic exclamavit). 


ST MATTHIEU 


iv 24 eis SAnv Thy Xupiav, I] s’agit du pays od se répand la premiére 
renommée de Jésus. Le mot Xvpia est trés difficile, car jamais la 
Galilée n’a fait partie de la Syrie. On a supposé une confusion faite en 
hébreu entre ‘am peuple et ’avam, Syrie. Le mot de Marc que 
Matthieu a eu sous les yeux est: i 28 eis GAny ri wepixwpov (ris Taki 
Aaias), que Luc a emprunté : iv 37 eis ravra térov Tis Teprxwpov et que 
Matthieu lui-méme a repris: xiv 35 «is SAnv ti mepixwpov. Si ri 
mepixwpov de Marc a été traduit en araméen, puis retraduit en grec, c’est 
un synonyme de % zepixwpos qu'il faut attendre. Mr Pallis signale, 
d’aprés Tischendorf, que le Codex Tischendorfianus (YT) de la Bodléienne 
donne la lecon eis tiv ovvopiav. C’est le bon texte. Le mot 4 ovvopia 
est employé par Arrien, Périple p. 37 Hudson, dans le sens de voisinage, 
position limitrophe. Au lieu de SYNOPIAN, peu commun, un copiste 
ancien a lu SYPIAN. Cette mauvaise lecture a été A la base de la 
légende de la correspondance échangée entre Abgar, roi d’Edesse en 
Syrie, et Jésus. 


vi 6 mpécevgar tH watpi cou To év To KpuTTy. Trois témoins impor- 
tants du texte, D, & et SyrSin ont: rpécevgat 7G rarpi cov év 7G KpuTTé 
(adorate patrem vestrum in absconso). Blass et Pallis ont bien vu que 
c’est le bon texte. II est le pendant nécessaire du verset 4: dws 7 cov 
} eAenpootvy év 76 xpytrG. L’auméne et la pritre doivent étre faits é&v 
7@ xpurtG. Mais il est & noter qu’au verset 18 les trois mémes témoins 
s'accordent avec les autres pour mettre larticle devant év: dws py 
davis ois dvOpwras vyoteiwy GAA TH TaTpi Gov TH ev TS K iw (ut non 
videamini ieiunantes hominibus sed patri vestro qui in abscondito est). 
L’expression 6 zarjp 6 év 76 xpvdaiw a un paralléle dans Epicttte 
(Arrien i 14: Grav xXeloyre tas Ovpas Kai oxdros Evdov romonrte .. - 
5 Ocds &vdov gor). Elle est bien en place au verset 18 ou elle est une 
modulation dans un texte savamment rythmé. Mais au verset 6 elle 
n’est pas & sa place. Elle y a été transportée par un correcteur, sous 
Vinfluence du verset 18. Au verset 6 il faut retrancher ro devant év. 
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vii 6 . . . pydé Bddnrte rods papyapiras spay Eumpoobey trav yxoipur. 
Comme Mr Pallis le note avec raison, il est bizarre de jeter des perles 
devant des porcs, car les perles ne sont une nourriture ni pour les porcs 
ni pour les hommes, et si vous le faites les porcs resteront indifférents 
mais ne se retourneront pas pour vous jeter a terre (un .. . otpadéevres 
pygwow tas). Il y a donc la quelque contre-sens. Mr Pallis a dis- 
cerné avec finesse qu’il ne s’agit pas de jefer des perles devant les porcs 
mais de mettre des perles au groin des porcs, a la facon dont les élé- 
gantes d’Israél, d’aprés Ezéchiel xvi 12, mettaient un pendant & leur 
narine. Mettre un pendant au nez d’un pore était une expression 
proverbiale (Prov. xi 22: doep évesriov év pi ids ...). Le pore & qui 
on veut mettre des perles au groin se retourne en fureur et vous ren- 
verse. Il faut donc entendre BdAnre au sens de mettre, comme dans 
Mc. vii 33: €Bade tovs Saxridovs cis ta Gra, et changer éurpoobe. 
Mr Pallis propose de restituer: ydé Badnre rois papyapiras byav évwriov 
trois xoipos. Le mot éveriov (pendant d’oreilles) aurait été lu évauov et 
évomov aurait été corrigé en éumpoobev ; la correction de rois xotpos en 
Tav xoipwy aurait suivi. Je crois plus simplement que le texte était: 
pyde Badnre tovs papyapiras ipov eis Td tpdocwrov Tay xoipwv. Le mot 
mpoowrov est employé par Xénophon, Cyn. iv 2, parlant de chiens, par 
Aristote, Hist. anim. ix 47 2, parlant de chevaux. EISTOMPOSQUON 
a été lu par erreur EMIIPOS@EN. 


ix 36 fjoav doxvdpévor Kai éppimdvor doei mpdBata pi Exovta moweva, 
Au lieu de éppyévor Mr Pallis conjecture éppyypévor. L’émendation 
a déja été faite dans l’antiquité (MS de la Bibl. Nat. Gr. 48, v. Sod. 
« 72, collation de Tischendorf). Elle parait bonne. I] ne s’agit pas, 
en effet, d’une comparaison avec des brebis dispersées (il faudrait S:e- 
oxopmiopevor), ni rejetées (k abiecti) ni gisant a terre (Vulg. iacentes) mais 
avec des brebis écorchées (éoxvApévor) et déchirées (éppyypévor) par les 
bétes fauves, parce qu’elles n’ont pas de berger. L’idée vient d’Ezéchiel 
Xxxiv 5: Sueomdpy ta mpdBard pov dia 7d pr) elvar wousévas Kal éyevyOy 
cis xatdBpwpa racr Tois Onpios. Les apdtres sont envoyés pour chasser 
ces bétes fauves, c’est-a-dire les esprits impurs (x 1 éxBdAXew aia) et 
panser les brebis (Oeparevew wacay vécov). L’idée des bétes fauves 
revient un peu plus loin: x 16 drooréAAw tpas as rpdBata ev péow 
Avxwv. Elle est chére & Matthieu (cf. vii 15 éowOev . . . AvKou dprayes). 
EPPHI'MENOI a été lu EPPIMENOI, mot plus courant. 


x 29 @v é€ adrav ob wecetrar emi Thy yy dveu rod watpds ipdv. Au lieu 
de rijv yqv Bengel a conjecturé wayyy. II faudrait restituer od recetrat 
cis mdynv (cf. Esope, 270 «is rdynv éurecciv, cité par Pallis). Avant 
que les passereaux soient vendus un as les deux, il faut qu’ils soient 
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tombés au pidge. Mais Matthieu lisait dans Amos iii 5: «i reocira 
dpveov éxi tiv yh dvev igevrod; L’émendation doit donc étre reportée 
& la source de Marc, 4 Amos. L’hébreu porte: ‘ L’oiseau tombe-t-il dans 
Ze filet qui est & terre...?’ Dans le grec: *eis ra-yny émi rips yijs est 
devenu ézi riv yy. Il y a donc lieu de conserver éxi ri yjv, comme 
citation, dans Matthieu, et de corriger éxi ri yiv en «is raynv dans 
Amos. En tout cas reoetra: éri tiv yqv dans Matthieu doit étre compris 
comme tomber au pidge, car l’Homélie de Clément xii 31 cite ainsi le 
passage de Matthieu: dvev yap rijs tod Geod Bovdjs ovdé orpovios év 
mayidt éumecciv Exe. Le passage de Matthieu est cité avec «is rayida 
par Origtne (Zphes. in v 30, Cramer’s Catena, 7. 7.S. iii p. 565). 


XVi 3 ov}pepov xetmav, wupdle: yap oruyvdlwv 6 odpavds. «Le soir vous 
dites: Beau temps: le ciel est de feu (xvpafe). Et le matin: Pluie 
aujourd’hui : le ciel est de feu (xvpafe) s’assombrissant.» II est étrange 
que le méme verbe wvpdfe serve d’indice au beau temps et & la pluie, et 
que le ciel de pluie qui est sombre (orvyvawr) soit dit en méme temps 
de feu. Le paralléle de Luc xii 54 ne parle que d’un nuage qui monte 
(vepéAnv dvaréAXoveay). Il est donc probable que le mot wupdfa a été 
répété par mégarde et que le second mvpa« a pris ainsi la place d’un 
autre verbe en -dfe. Mr Pallis conjecture: *yapale yap orvyvdfwv 6 
ovpavds, le jour se léve sombre. Mais le verbe *yapafe n’a pas d’attesta- 
tion avant le vie siécle. Les formes du texte indiquent qu'il faut lire: 
*orvyvalea yap 4 otpavds. Un copiste au lieu de orvyvafe aura écrit par 
mégarde wrvpafe sous linfluence du rvpdfe précédent. Un correcteur 
aura rétabli au-dessus le mot orvyvafe : 

STYTNAZEI 
ITYPAZEI TAP O OYPANOS 


De 1a sont sorties trois lectures: 1° rupdfe orvyvafwv qui est la lecture 
commune; 2° orvyvale rupdfwy qui est celle d’un manuscrit de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Supp. Gr. 1225, v. Sod. « 190); 3° rupdfwv 
otvyvale qui est celle d’un manuscrit de la Bibliothtque de Léningrad 
(n° 222, von Soden « 1222). Il est & remarquer que l’ancétre de B, de 
Sinaiticus et de SyrSin a sauté tout le passage, peut-étre & cause de la 
difficulté de concilier rupafe et orvyvate. 


xxiii 15 movette adrdv vidv yedvyns SimAdrepov dpdv. Wellhausen a fait 
observer que la bonne lecon de ce texte est donnée par la citation de 
Justin: Déad. cxxii 1: viv 8 durdorepov vioi yeévys, ds abris (6 Xpurris) 
elme, yiverOe. Il faut donc retrancher ipév. La paien est déja par 
nature ‘fils de la géhenne’ c’est-a-dire destiné 4 la géhenne. En 
faisant de lui leur prosélyte, les pharisiens le pervertissent encore et le 
rendent ‘doublement fils de la géhenne’ (S:rAdrepov = SerAdcuov). 
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Xxili 34 dwooréAhw pds ipas mpodpijtas Kai copois Kai ypappareis. II] 
est surprenant que Jésus envoie des sages (cogovs) et des scribes (ypap- 
pareis), apres qu’il a dit xi 25: «Pére ... tu as caché ces choses aux 
sages (ard copav) . . .» et lorsqu’il vient de maudire sept fois les scribes 
des Juifs. Mr Pallis propose de lire rpodyras «ai ayiovs, association 
qui se trouve plusieurs fois dans Apocalypse. Mais cette conjecture 
n’a pas d’appui dans les formes du texte. Deux témoins importants, 
W et L, donnent la lecon: zpogpyras kai copois ypapypareis. C'est, je 
crois, le bon texte. Les sages scribes sont les scribes chrétiens, qui 
s'opposent aux scribes fous (pwpoi, verset 17), Aypocrites et aveugles des 
Juifs. Ils auront leur place auprés des prophétes chrétiens. Le sage 
scribe est celui qui s'est fait disciple pour le royaume des cieux (xiii 52: 
ypappareis pabyrevbeis tH Bacrcia tHv ovpavav). L’auteur du premier 
évangile est lui-méme un tel scribe. Un correcteur, habitué 4 prendre 
copov’s Comme un substantif et connaissant la gradation prophétes, sages, 
scribes, habituelle aux Juifs, a ajouté xai entre coovs et ypappareis. Le 
kai doit étre retranché. 


xxiii 37 ‘lepoucahyp, ‘lepovcadijp, 4 . . . AWoBododca Tods dweorahpévous 
mpos adtyvy. Mr Pallis note avec raison que airy doit étre accentué 
avec un esprit rude airy (= ceavryv). D, Irénée, Origtne, Eusébe, 
les versions latines, les anciennes syriaques, ont lu ou compris ee, lecture 
conforme au sens. Les pronoms réfléchis de la 1*t¢ et de la 2*me 
personne, éuavrod, ceavrod avaient tendance a étre remplacés par la 
troisitme personne airod (avec esprit rude). Mr Pallis renvoie 4 la 
grammaire de Jannaris, § 546 et § 1406. II cite deux exemples: Jean 
xiv 11: da 7a Epya abrov (= éuavrod) murreveré por et Jean xx 18: édpaxa 
Tov KUptov Kai Taira <lrev airy (= éuavrn). On peut en ajouter un 
troisitme: Apoc. xviii 23-24 dre év rH dappaxia cov éravybyoav ravta 
ta €6vy Kai év atry (= ceavrn, Primasius in ¢e) alua mpopytav Kai dyiwv 


e sf 


evpeOn. 2 

XxVi 50 éraipe, ép' S wdper. Les trois lettres éf’ 6 sont le désespoir 
des interprétes. Il est impossible de prendre le pronom relatif 6 pour 
un interrogatif comme le tentent l’éditeur de la Vulgate (ad guid) et 
St Ephrem. II faudrait en ce cas é¢’ 6 7, les deux lettres r ayant été 
sautées devant + (M¢Neile); mais éf' 6 7, fourguoi?, ne parait pas 
avoir été usité. Sous-entendre xzparre (Euthymius), zoiycov, ou tod?’ 
éor. (Diatessaron arabe) est une ellipse beaucoup trop forte. Blass 
a supposé un mot sauté: éraipe alpe, van der Valk un mot mal lu: 
éxaipe lu éraipe ; mais alpe, rape, prends, enléve, ne donnent pas un bon 
sens. Je crois que Mr Pallis a trouvé la vraie solution. Le bon texte 
est: éraipe, eb mapa, Camarade, tu es le bien venu! expression qui se 
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trouve dans Sophocle (Ajax 92, as «d rapéorys). Ed’ se prononce é¢ en 
grec moderne ; cette prononciation de |’v est attestée dans des inscrip- 
tions du début du second sitcle : dreAéprepos, éxiorepoe (Jannaris § 51), 
Un copiste a écrit par mégarde E®IIAPEI et un diorthotes a corrigé 


oO 
mécaniquement E®IIAPEI, sous l’influence peut-étre de é¢” dcov (xxv 
40 et 45). Il faut rétablir: «3 wdpe. C'est la réponse naturelle au 
salut: xaipe paBBei. Et en un sens profond et sublime Jésus qui vient 
d’accepter la volonté de son Pére (verset 42) dit au traitre: Zu es k 
bien venu |* PauL-Louis CoucHoup. 


THE SOURCES OF THE PASSION NARRATIVE IN 
ST MARK’S GOSPEL 


Critics have been influenced too much and too long by Papias’s 
account of the origin of Mark’s Gospel and have therefore overlooked 
the evidence which the Gospel itself contains, indicating that it is to 
some extent a compilation from written sources. The object of this 
essay is to show that in chapters xiv 1-xvi 8 there are a number of 
indications which suggest that Mark’s narrative of the Passion was based 
upon two written sources. The case for this theory is of course greatly 
strengthened by the fact that in chapters i—xiii also there are traces of 
the use of written sources. 


1. There are two doublets in the Gospel :— 
(a) The feeding of the 4,000 and the feeding of the 5,000. 


(b) ix 35. ‘If any man desire to be first, the same shall be last of 
all, and servant of all.’ 


X 43, 44. ‘Whosoever will be great among you, shall be your minis- 
ter: And whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of all.’ 

But the presence of even two doublets is enough to suggest the use 
of written sources. 

2. The two longest discourses in this Gospel, the Sermon by the Sea 
in chapter iv and the apocalyptic discourse in chapter xiii, both bear 
traces of compilation. 

(a) The Sermon by the Sea begins ‘ He taught them many things in 
parables and said to them in his teaching’, and ends ‘ and with many 
such parables he spoke the word to them as they were able to hear it. 


1 Si la conjecture de Mr Pallis est juste, elle s’applique aussi, probablement, a 
la coupe de verre sur laquelle J. Rendel Harris et A. Deissmann (Licht vom Osten* 
1923, Pp. 103) lisent ép’ 5 mape ; edppaivov. La bonne lecture serait ép mape c’est-a- 
dire eb wape. : Tu es le bien venu! Reéjouis-toi! 
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But without a parable spake he not unto them; and privately to his 
disciples he explained all things’ (iv 33-34), while in verse 36 we learn 
that (the disciples) sent the multitude away, so that clearly verses 3 to 32 
are intended to be regarded as a continuous discourse addressed to the 
multitude ; but this equally clearly they are not, for verses 10 to 20 (or 
perhaps we should say ro to 25) are addressed to the disciples when 
they are alone. Luke maybe noticed the discrepancy, for he omits all 
that follows verse 25, though he gives the parable of the mustard seed 
in a somewhat different form in another connexion. 

(b) It has long been recognized that certain portions of chapter xiii 
can be detached from the rest and form a continuous discourse known 
as ‘the little Apocalypse’, while what is left also makes a continuous 
discourse : a fact which renders it more probable that the evangelist 
is here combining two written sources, than that he is freely expanding 
one written source, with matter stored in his own memory. 

Having shown that it is probable that in compiling his Gospel Mark 
made some use of written sources, we now pass on to consider chapters 
xiv 1 to xvi 8, in which two accounts of the same series of events seem 
to be combined. It will be best to divide this portion of the Gospel 
into sections and examine each one separately. 


I. xiv 1-32. Here we notice three points which suggest the possi- 
bility that two sources are being dovetailed together : (i) the account of 
the anointing comes in rather awkwardly between the decision of the 
chief priests to put Jesus to death and Judas’s offer to betray him ; (ii) 
the recurrence of the statement ‘as they were eating’ in 22 soon after 
a similar phrase has been used in 18; (iii) ‘they went out to the 
Mount of Olives’ 26—‘they came to a place which was named Geth- 
semane’ 32. 

Using these -as sign-posts, it is easy to divide the section into two 
parallel narratives :— 

A. I, 2, 10, II, 17-21, 27-324. 

B. 3-9, 12-16, 22-26. 
If this division be correct the words ‘ evening being come’ xiv 17, will 
refer back to the date given in 1 ‘it was the Passover... after two 
days’, and so give the same date for the Last Supper as John does: 
A. will also apparently place the prophecy of Peter’s denial, as Luke 
and John do, in the room where supper was eaten and not on the road 
to Gethsemane, and will agree with John in giving an account of the 
Last Supper which does not include the institution of the Eucharist. 
Further it should be noted that while the text of the Gospel as it stands 
makes the chief priests do what they had decided not to do, arrest Jesus 
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during the feast, the source A represents them as adhering to their 
original decision. Thus a glaring discrepancy is removed. 

It is also worth noting that the expression ‘the twelve’ is used three 
times in A, and ‘disciples’ not at all ; while in B ‘disciples’ occurs four 
times and ‘the twelve’ not at all. This may be accident, but it also 
may be an indication of the use of two sources. 


2. xiv. 326-52. The points which suggest that two sources lie 
behind the narrative are :— 
(i) ‘Sit here while I pray.’ 32d. 
‘ Tarry ye here, and watch.’ 34. 
(ii) ‘ He prayed that, if it were possible, the hour might pass from 
him.’ 35. 
‘Take away this cup from me.’ 36. 
(iii) The triple withdrawal of Christ ; for Mark is fond of putting 
things in threes. 
(iv) 44 may possibly be a parallel of 43 and 45. 
This section also may be divided into two accounts of the agony ard 
arrest, each with certain characteristics of its own :— 


A. 334; 34, 36, 49, 43, 45, 46, 48-50, 

B. 324, 334, 35) 37-39% 41, 42) 44, 47; 
verses 51 and 52 being regarded as the evangelist’s own. If this 
division be correct, ‘the third time’ in 41 will be an editorial addition 
rendered necessary by the fusion of two sources, one of which represented 
Christ as withdrawing to pray twice, and the other only once. 

The following details seem to be characteristic of A: the use of the 
word ‘cup’, of the phrase ‘ the twelve’, and the Aramaic words ‘ Abba’ 
and ‘Rabbi’. Characteristic of B are ‘he that betrayeth ’, ‘ the hour’, 
‘ disciples ’. 

The use of ‘the twelve’ in one narrative and ‘disciples’ in the other 
suggests that A in this section is a continuation of A in the former 
section and B of B. 


3- xiv. 53-72. The points suggesting a fusion of sources here are 
the repeated mention of false witnesses in 56 and 58, the fact that, imme- 
diately after he has been represented as keeping silent, Jesus answers 
the High Priest’s next question, ‘the chief priests and the elders and 
the scribes’ 53, and ‘the chief priests and all the council’ 55. Using 
these as clues, we allot to :— 


A. 53) 54, 57, 58, 60, 61a, 65, 68 6-72. 

B. 55-56, 61 4-64, 66-68 a. 
Verse 59 I regard as an editorial addition derived from 56—or maybe 
in both cases the words are editorial. 
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If this division be correct, A makes the chief charge against Jesus 
that he said he could destroy the Temple, B that he claimed to be the 
Christ. 

A makes Peter deny Our Lord twice, and B once. A makes Jesus 
silent when accused, B makes him reply. The value of this reconstruc- 
tion can only be fairly judged when the verses allotted to each source 
are read continuously. 

The real crux is the denials of Peter ; verse 67 as it stands reads 
awkwardly, but if Mark had two accounts before him the words ‘ seeing 
Peter warming himself’, xiv 67, may well be an insertion by the evange- 
list based on the statement of his other source—verse 54. It is a small 
detail, but worth noting, that while in 54 Peter is said to be ‘ within’, in 
66 he is said to be ‘ beneath in’. 

The really important point, however, is the form in which Mark gives 
Christ’s prophecy of Peter’s denial ‘before the cock crow ¢wice thou 
shalt deny me thrice.’ Here we would suggest that possibly Mark’s 
source read ‘ before the cock crow twice thou shalt deny me twice’, and 
that when adding a third denial from another source Mark altered the 
second ‘twice ’ to ‘thrice’ to make the prophecy agree with what he 
supposed to be the facts. If this be so, then the word ‘again’ in 69 
and 70a will also be an insertion made by the evangelist when he was 
combining his two sources. 

If my reconstruction be right, I incline to think that 684 ff. stood in his 
source immediately after 54, and were placed by Mark where they now 
stand so as to bring the three denials of Peter together. 


(4) xv 1-xvi 8. In this section the sources are somewhat harder to 
distinguish, but in the trial before Pilate, in Pilate’s offer to release 
Barabbas, in the account of the crucifixion, and especially in the account 
of the visit of the women to the sepulchre, there are things which are 
most easily explained as due to the fusing of two sources. 

As in the trial before the Sanhedrin so in the trial before Pilate Jesus 
is represented both as answering and as not answering the charges 
brought against him. 

The passage about Barabbas falls so easily into two complete and con- 
sistent narratives that it seems only natural to suppose that it is based 
on two independent sources :— 


A. xv 7, 8, 15. B. xv 6, 9-14. (I attribute these verses to 
B because they speak of ‘ The King of the Jews’). 


In the former Pilate makes no effort to save Jesus, in the latter 
he offers to release him. In the other three Gospels we find an obvious 
attempt to relieve Pilate of the responsibility for Christ’s death as far 
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as possible, and this is the tendency also of B in Mark. So that 
A is probably the more primitive narrative. The mockery xv 16-20 
will necessarily belong to the same source as xv 2, in which the charge 
against Jesus is that he made himself the King of the Jews. The actual 
crucifixion is recorded twice, xv 24 and 25, and the repetition is the 
kind of one it would be natural for an author who was combining two 
sources to make. 

Since the account of the crucifixion which states that it took place at 
the third hour belongs to B, it is probable that the verses which mention 
the sixth and ninth hours belong to that source also (xv 33-36). Here it 
should be noted that the Aramaic words ‘loi eloi lama sabaktanei ’ are 
followed by the words ‘ which is being interpreted ’, a clause which occurs 
twice only in this section, and not after the Aramaic words ‘ Abba’ and 
‘ Rabbi’ which are found in passages we have attributed to A. It would 
seem then that it is characteristic of B, and if so xv 22, where it follows 
the word Golgotha, will belong to B also. 

If we are right in thinking that the account of Christ’s trial before 
the Sanhedrin is based on two sources, in one of which the charge 
against him was that he said he would destroy the Temple, in the other 
that he claimed to be the Christ, then the passage recounting the jeers 
of the passers by and the chief priests will be based on the same two 
sources, 

The account of the women visiting the tomb admittedly presents 
great difficulty, for it is hard to understand why the women should have 
failed to deliver the reassuring message given them by the young man. 
Matthew and Luke solve the difficulty by flatly contradicting it: but 
this is not an answer to the question ‘ why should Mark have made this 
statement?’. The solution I suggest is that the passage is built on 
two sources, A represented by xvi 2-4 and 8, B represented by xvi 1 
and 5-7. 

At first sight it might seem that 5~—7 should be attributed to A, because 
the young man’s words ‘he goeth before you into Galilee’ recall the 
words of Christ (xiv 28) ‘after I am risen I will go before you into 
Galilee ’, and that Mark intended them to recall Christ’s own words is 
made clear by the conclusion of xvi 7 ‘as he said to you’. On the other 
hand the use of the word ‘ disciples’ suggests that these verses belong to 
B. On the whole the most probable explanation seems to me to be that 
xiv 28 and xvi 7 are in reality a doublet, and that the words ‘as he said 
to you’ did not occur in the source but were added by the evangelist to 
harmonize his two sources. 

The source A simply states that the women when they found the 
stone rolled away fled in terror and told no man: a perfectly natural and 
intelligible statement, but not in accord with B, which represents them 
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as receiving from a young man a message of hope to deliver to the 
disciples. The account of the entombment xv 42-47 appears to be 
taken from or at any rate to be based upon A, since it contains the 
statement that a stone was rolled before the tomb, and the mention of 
the centurion (44) suggests that 39 belongs to the same source also. 

We can now give a list of the portions of this section which can ten- 
tatively be attributed to the two sources respectively. 


A. xv 3s 45 55 7s 8, 15, 24, 27, 29, 39 326, 39, 42-47. xvi 2-4, 8. 
B. xv 2, 6, 9-14, 16-z0a, 22, 25, 31-32@, 33-36. xvi I, 5-7. 


The other verses it does not seem possible to attribute with any con- 
fidence to the one source rather than to the other, especially as it is 
probable that the evangelist did not embody the whole of either source, 
and made additions and alterations in combining them. 

I claim then that a case has been made out for supposing that 
Mark xiv 1 to xvi 8 is based on two written sources with slight editorial 
additions and accommodations. 

But I do not suggest that it is based upon an earlier Gospel or 
Gospels. Mark is composite, but not in the same sense that Matthew 
and Luke are. For when we speak of his sources, though we mean 
something written, we do not mean anything that can properly be called 
a book. I venture to suggest the following hypothesis. 

Papias’s account is not an accurate account of how the second Gospel, 
as we now have it, came into existence, but it does contain a germ of 
truth. Much of this Gospel is based on notes which Mark made of 
Peter’s teaching, and this would not be an orderly narrative such as Mark’s 
Gospel is. Besides this Mark had some small collection or collections 
of sayings of Christ which he used principally in chapters iv and xiii. 

He also had a second written account of the Passion and the events 
immediately preceding and following it. These he set in order and 
combined to the best of his ability, not always avoiding repetition and 
overlapping. 

Mark was in touch with other people besides Peter who could give 
him first hand or good second hand information, and there is nothing 
improbable in a man who could, and in fact did, write a book collecting 
written materials for it. 

In conclusion I would urge that the argument for regarding xiv 1 to 
xvi 8 as based upon written sources must be considered in connexion 
with the argument for regarding chapters iv 1-36 and xiii as similarly 
based, and that for regarding the feeding of the 5,000 and of the 4,000 
as a doublet. 

If there were no reason to suppose that the author had used written 
sources in any other part of his Gospel, the traces of their use in the 
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concluding section of the Gospel might be regarded as not sufficiently 
convincing. 

But if we feel convinced that he used written sources for chapters iy 
and xiii, and that the presence of a doublet in chapters vi and viii shows 
that he used written sources there also (for surely the presence of a 
doublet proves the use of two written sources), then the probability that 
the phenomena in the last section of the Gospel which suggest the use 
of written sources are due to that cause and not merely to the writer’s 
repetitive style is greatly strengthened. 

E. R. BUCKLEY. 


A NOTE ON THE MOZARABIC KALENDAR 


THE recent publication of the Leén Antiphoner by the Benedictines 
of Silos has made it possible to supplement and correct the text which 
Dom Férotin included in his study of the Mozarabic Kalendars in his 
edition of the Lider Ordinum (pp. 451f; Codex D). Férotin has him- 
self told us of his difficulties in regard to the Leén manuscripts, and his 
version of the Kalendar was admittedly based upon (a) a partial and 
hasty transcription which he was able to make in 1897, and (4) notes 
subsequently furnished to him by the Canon-Archivist. It is neither 
surprising nor in any way derogatory to the reputation of so great 
a scholar that a closer examination of the manuscript should have shewn 
his text to be at fault. 

Abbot Serrano of Silos, who introduces the new edition and is him- 
self a palaeographer of distinction, goes further. He thinks that, on 
palaeographical grounds, the entries in the Leén Kalendar may be 
divided into two groups—one contemporary with the Antiphoner itself 
(which he plausibly assigns to a date between 860 and 930), and the 
other interpolated at a later date (probably before 1063). In some cases, 
he says, the later entries are plainly in a different hand; in others they 
may be distinguished by the minuscule initial (sG, ste, &c.)—those of the 
original series having the majuscule (SGi, Scé, &c.). On the one page 
of the manuscript which the editors reproduce in facsimile, and which 
shews the Kalendar for May and June, all three types may be observed ; 
sci. Gervasi et Protasi (June 19) is plainly not in the same hand as the 
rest, and seven other entries begin with the minuscule. It is much less 
certain that all the ‘minuscule’ entries are, in fact, interpolations.’ In 

1 Millares, Carlos, Paleografia espajiola (1929), reproduces and transcribes the 
page of the Kalendar containing March and April. This has two minuscule entries 
(Apr. 16 and 18), but Millares makes no comment upon them, I have not been 


able to examine the facsimiles in Garcia Villada’s Catdlogo de los codices, &c., 
de Leon (1919). 
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the Kalendar as set forth below, the items which Dom Serrano regards 
as additions are printed in italics, and the appended notes will indicate 
one or two difficulties in the way of accepting his theory that the 
‘majuscule’ entries represent a very early form of the Mozarabic 
Kalendar. 

The Leén Kalendar occupies six pages of the manuscript (fol. 6v.— 
fol. gv.). The illuminated design on each page is a ‘Moorish’ arch 
resting upon pillars with foliated capitals and enclosing two smaller 
arches of the same kind, of which the juncture rests upon a slender 
central shaft. Under each of the smaller arches is written the kalendar 
for one month, in a vertical column, the free days being left blank. 
The tympanum of the main arch is occupied by an allegorical design 
representing .one of the evangelists. A comparison of the text with 
that given in the Lider ordinum reveals considerable discrepancies. 
Férotin gives three commemorations—S. Eusebius (Sept. 26), S. Mames 
(Aug. 7), and S. Dionysius (Jan. 23)—which are not found in the 
manuscript, and omits eleven which are ; and several entries are placed 
on the wrong day. 

Here is the Kalendar as it appears in the Silos edition—reproduced 
by the kind permission of the editors.t The commemorations marked 
with an asterisk have a ‘ proper’ in the Antiphoner itself. The letters 
after each entry denote the other kalendars and some of the service- 
books in which the same commemoration appears—the letters A-I 
being used as by Férotin, K denoting the Kalendar of Carmona (Zid. 
Moz. Sacr., xliv), M the Liber comicus published by Morin, S the Lider 
mozarabicus sacramentorum published by Férotin, and V the Orationale 
of Verona. 


JANUARY 


. Circumcisio Domini in Iheresalem* ABCEFGHI, MSV 
. Jejunium observabitur’ ABCEFI, MSV 

. Apparitio Domini in Bethelem* ABCEFGHI, MSV 
. S. Iuliani et com. eius Antioc.2* ABCEFGH, MSV 
. Alisio Infantum in Bethlem* ABCEFGI, MSV 

g. SS. Quadraginta martyrum ABCEFGHI 

11. S. Tipassi EF 

17. Depositio S. Antonii, monaci BEFI 

18. S, Sulpicii, episcopi EFI 

1g. S. Sabastiani et com. Roma* ABCEFGHI, S 

20. SS. Agnetis et Emerenciane, Roma ABCEFGHI, S 


on ON 


+ I give the names exactly as they stand there—spelling and all ; the references 
to other sources are my own. 
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2I. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
28. 


~ 


22. 


. S. Agate, Catana civitate* ABCEFGHI, S 
. S. Dorote et com. Cesarea* ABCEFGHI, S 
. S. Eolalie, Barcinona* ABCEFGI, S 
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SS. Fructuosi episc. et com. mart.* ABCEFGHIK, MSV 
S. Vincenti levite* ABCEFGHIK, MSV 

S. Ildefonsi episco.* ACEFGHI 

S. Babile episc. et com. Antioc.* ABCEFGHI, S 

S. Tirsi et com. Appollon.¥ ‘ABCEFGHI, S 


FEBRUARY 


Catedra S. Petri Apostoli ABCEFGHI, MSV 





MARCH 


. SS. Emeteri et Celedonii, Calagurre (Mar. 3 in ABCEFGI), S 


7. SS. Perpetue et Felicitas BEFI 


20. 
24. 
25. 


16. 
18. 
19. 
24. 
29. 


I. 
2. 
3- 
4: 


Initium quadragesime, Sanctum Pascha, Ascensio Domini ad 
celos, Letanie apostolice et Sanctum Pentecosten secundum 
anni recurrentis advenit, et ad sui temporis diem iterum res 
accidit.t Absolutio eorum qui de aqua suscepti sunt die IIII 
feria Pasche celebratur, sicut ab antiquis patribus est consti- 
tutum 

S. Claudie et com. EF 

S. Tecle BCI 

Equinoctium ® 

APRIL 


. S. Teodosse (/ege Theodosie), Cesarea BEFGI 
. S. quoque Engratie et VIII (sic) com. eius, Cesaraugustanorum 


(Apr. 16 in BCI), S 

Die III1 festum pasce celebratur ex more sicut ab antiquis patri- 
bus noscitur coluisse, quia hunc die natalis eorum a nullo homi- 
num certum est verissime 

Obitum Domni Fructuosi episcopi® 

s. Eleuteri episc. et com. BEFI 

SS. Claudi et Lupercii CI 

S. Georgii ABCEF 

s. Salse BI (May 2 in EF) 





MAY 


S. Torquati et com.* ABCEFG, SM 

s. Philippi apostoli (May 1 in E) 

Inventio S. Crucis in monte Calbaria* BCEFG, SM 
S. Iude episcopi BEF 








III 
sti- 


atri- 
ymi- 








5: 
12. 
14. 
20. 
23. 
30. 
31. 


13. 
16. 
19. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
28. 


29. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
a3. 
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s. Zreptetis™ BK (May 4 in G) 
S. Pangrati, Cio insula BEF , 
s. Isidori, Cio insula BEF 
S. Bauduli ABCEFG 
S. Desiderii episcopi BC 
Obitum domni Eugenii episcopi* (May 29 in EF) 
Data est lex Moaysi 
JUNE 
s. Quirici et Iulitte ABCEF (lulitta only in G), S 
S. Adriani et com. Nicomedia*¥ ABCEFG, SMV 
s. Gervasi et Protasi®’ ABCEFGK 
S. Nicolai episcopi, Palestina B 
Nativitas s. Iohannis Bab. solistitium* ABEFGK (June 23 
in C), SMV 
s. Zolli (June 27 in ABCEFG), S 
s. Pelagit ABCEFG 
s. Iuliana virgo ABCEF 
SS. Petri et Pauli apostolorum* ABCEFG, SMV 


JULY 


. SS. Simonis et Iude apostolorum* ABCEFG 
. 8. Zeodoli (? Dec. 17 in EF) 

10. 
II. 
17. 
18. 


S. Christofori et com. Antio. ABCEFG, S 

S. Martiane virgo, Cesarea EFG 

SS. Juste et Rufine. Spal.* ABCEFG, SMV 

S. Sperati et Marine ABC, S (Speratus alone in G, and on 
July r9 in EF; Marina alone in EF) 

S. Bartolomei apostoli ABCEFG,S . 

S. Cucufati, Barcinona* ABCEFG, SV 

(In a later hand) Decollatio S. Iacobi apost. fratris S. Iohannis 
apost. in Iherusalem™ 

S. Christine. Tiro ABCEFG, S 

S. Felicis episc. Nola ABCEF 

S. Mayre virg. BEF 

S. Simeoni_ B (July 30 in EF) 

s. Iuliane (cf. June 28) 

SS. Germani episcopi et Fabi_ B (Fabius alone in CEFG) 


AUGUST 


. S. Felicis, lerunda*¥ vel Maccabeorum* ABCEF (Felix alone 


in G), SV 


. SS. Iusti et Pastoris* ABCEFG, SMV 


L 2 
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18. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
29. 
30. 
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10. ss. Xisti episc. et Laurenti#™ ABCEFG 
11. Sacratio S. Martini episc.*, ABEF, S 
13. SS. Crisanti et Darie EF (Aug. 12 in B) 
15. Asuntio S. Marie virg.* ABCEFG, S 
21. s. Privati epise. 
22. Ss. Timothei 

23. Ss. Matthei epise. 
25. s. Genesi*#® ABCEFG, SM 

26. s. Victoris et Geronti BEF (Gerontius alone in G) 
28. S. Agustini episc. Hipona* ABEFG, S 

29. SS. Spei, Fidei, et Caritatis et Matris earum BEF 


. SS. Vincenti et Leti ABCEF 

. S. Antonini martir ABC 

. S. Eleuteri 

. Litanie que per principium mensium celebrare decretum est, ita 
celebratur ut prope vespera aut in vespera Sancti Cipriani 


13. S. Teuderedi episcopi 

14. S. Cipriani* ABCEFG, SMV 
16. S. Eufimie et com.* ABCEF, S 
S. Iustine et com. BEF 

S. Maurici etcom. BEF 


Decollatio S. Iohannis Babtiste* ABCEFG, SMV 
Dedicatio S. Migaelis arcangeli* ABCEFG, S 
Obitus domini Hieronimi presb.* ABCEFG, S 


. 5. Luce evangeliste AEF 
et S. Verisimi, Maxime, et Iulie. BEFG 
. S. Pantaleonis et com. (Feb. 19 in ACEFI; Feb. 18 in H) 
. SS. Sergi et Baci BEF 
. S. Matthei apostoli et evangeliste (Sept. 21 in ABCEFG), S 
. S. Dionisimi (sic) et com. Laodicie BCEF 
. 5. Afre et com. in Creta BCEF 
. SS. Fausti, Ianuarii, et Martialis ABCEF, S 
. 5. Erene virg. (Apr. 1 in B) 
. SS. Cosme et Damiani in Egea* ABCEFG, SV 
. SS. Servandi et Germani* ABCEG,S 
. 58. Vincenti, Sabine, et Christetis® ABCEFG, S 
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Sacratio s. Leocadie“ B 
ss. Claudti, Luperci, et Victorici, Legione A (Oct. 31 in BEF) 
s. Marcellini® (sic) (Oct. 30 in BCEFG; 29 in A) 


NOVEMBER 


. Translatio corporis S. Saturnini episc.* ABCEFG, S 
. Letanie canonice III diebus celebrande sunt post Kalendas 


Novembris, nulla intercurrente festivitate 
S. Martini episc.* ABCEFG,S 
S. Miliani presb. Cirgegio.¥ ABCEFG, SV 
S. Minatis B 
S. Aciscli et com.* ABCEF (Nov. 18 in G), SV 
S. Romani et com.* ABCEF (Nov. rg in G), SV 
s. Crispini episc. ABEFG 
S. Cecilie*# ABCEFG, SV 
S. Clementis pape* ABCEFG, S 
SS. Facundi et Primitivi ABCEFG 
S. Saturnini# ABCEFG, SV 
S. Andree apostoli# ABCEFG, SMV 


DECEMBER 


. &. Longinis militis (Nov. 21 in BEF) 
. S. Leocadie virg.* ABCEFG, SV 

Io. 
II. 
12. 


S. Eolalie virg. Emerita*® ABCEFG, SMV 

S. Donati 

Letanie III diebus ante sollemnitate Sancte Marie celebrande 
sunt 

s. Alexandri et com. EF 

S. Marie virg. et genetric* ABCEFG, SMV 

S. Tome apostoli ABCEFG, S 

Nativitas Domini in Bethlem* ABCEFG, SMV 

S. Stefani levite* ABCEFG, SMV 

S. Eugenie* ABCEF (Dec. 30 in G), SV 

S. Jacobi frat. Domini ABCEFG, S 

Asuncio S. Iohannis apostoli* ABCEF (Dec. 27 in G), SMV 

S. Iacobi fratris S. Iohannis ABCEF (July 25 in G), S 

S. Columbe virg.* ABCEFG, SV 


NOTES 


. This corresponds to the ‘ In initio anni’ of the service-books. 
. Basilissa, the companion of Julian, is mentioned in the office. 
. Ob. 667—the latest of the ‘ majuscule’ entries. 

. For ves accidit Millares reads resuccedit. 
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5. The facsimile in Millares shows an indecipherable entry on 
March 31, which he reads as Sa (Ser)vi(¢fani). No other kalendar 
places a saint on this day ; but B and C have ‘ Reguievit Dominus’. 

6. I.e. Fructuosus of Braga, ob. c. 665. 

7. The fact that this saint appears in the Carmona fragment seems, 
on Dom Serrano’s theory, quite inexplicable. 

8. Le. Eugenius II of Toledo, ob. 636. 

9. Note 7 applies equally here. 

to. The boy-martyr of Cordova, put to death by Abderrahman III 
in 925. Within a decade of his death several churches were dedicated 
to him and a Mass composed in his honour, and about 966 his relics 
were brought to Leén. In 1062 the relics of Isidore of Seville were 
also translated to Leén, and the fact that no commemoration of this has 
been inserted in the Kalendar (as in AEF, on Dec. 22) may indicate 
that the additions were made between the two dates ; anyhow it supports 
the hypothesis of a date earlier than 1069 for the Antiphoner. 

11. The Antiphoner retains the proper for S. Cucufas, but prefaces 
it with the note: ‘ Officium sancti Cucufati (sc) erit dimittendum propter 
officium sancti Iacobi quod de sanctis dicitur’ (fol. 223) ; and ona blank 
page at the beginning (fol. 5) a later hand has inserted the Sacrificium 
in diem Sci. Iacobi apostoli, VIII Kal. Agusti. G is the only other 
Spanish kalendar which commemorates S. James on this day. 

12. The fact that S. Lawrence has his proper in the Antiphoner 
makes it difficult to regard the entry here as an interpolation. The 
same applies to S. Genesius (Aug. 25) and to SS. Vincent, Sabina, and 
Christeta (Oct. 28). 

13. The absence of the proper for the Assumption suggests that this 
entry is an interpolation, although Dom Serrano does not so regard it. 

14. The dedication of the basilica of S. Leocadia in Toledo took 
place in 618. The interesting point is that the Antiphoner, at the end 
of the Mass of S. Leocadia, adds an antiphon ‘ Ad sepulcrum’, which 
can only mean that its prototype belonged to that church. 

15. This must be meant for S. Marcellus. W. S. Porter. 


THE EXORDIUM MAGNUM CISTERCIENSE 


Ir might conceivably be argued that the Zxordium Magnum does 
not rank among the primary authorities for the early history of the 
Cistercian Order ; for a very small portion of it can have been written 
before the year 1186. It records (Dis¢. ii 33) the death of Peter 
Monoculus, eighth Abbot of Clairvaux, which, as we learn from the 
Chronicon Clarevallense, occurred in that year. 
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Nor, we may allow, can it rightly be said that the work is, in any very 
distinctive sense, a chronicle of events. Events ave chronicled, but 
rather as the basis of a theme, an apologetic theme comprehensive of 
issues some of which are broader far than that raised by the foundation 
of Citeaux ; although every issue is viewed in the light of principles 
enunciated at Citeaux and emphasized arrestingly by the life lived at 
Clairvaux. No plea is urged which is not evidently that of a son of 
Clairvaux, of a Bernardine jusgu’au cou. 

The writer begins with a justification of monastica religio. He founds 
it upon the Gospel-precept : Poenitentiam agite, with its verbum consola- 
torium: Appropinquabit enim regnum coelorum. How much less severe 
is this than the 4x falionts of Moses! Our Lord himself has given us 
the formula perfectae poenitentiae: Si vis perfectus esse, vade, vende omnia 
quae habes, et da pauperibus, et veni, sequere post me; and then—the 
interpretation of the verbum consolatorium—habebis thesauros in coelo 
(Dist. i 1). He finds this principle exemplified, a little crudely perhaps, 
in the omnia communia of the primitive Church (Diés?¢.i 2). Mother 
Church, doubtless, has in view of the zmperfectorum multitudo relaxed 
this application of the principle; yet from that day to this nunguam 
defuerunt viri virtutum, such as Anthony, Pachomius, Basil, Maca- 
rius, and Paphnutius, guorum prior Antonius (Dist. i 3). The en- 
thusiasm for St Anthony and for the monks of Egypt recalls words used 
by St Bernard on several occasions (Afo/, ix 19 and 23; Zp. i 11). 

But the grace of God, which gave these fathers to the East, gave to 
the West one of whom it may be said that guidguid Oriens in diversis 
patribus divisis chrismatibus habere se gaudet, hoc totum in uno sanctis- 
simo patre suo Benedicto, justorum omnium spiritu pleno, se possidere 
Occidens non immerito glorietur (Dist. i 4). After referring to the 
mission of St Maurus to’Gaul by St Benedict on the invitation of the 
Bishop of Le-Mans (Dist. i 5)—now known to be historically doubtful 
—the author writes of Cluny, beginning with St Odo, the second abbot 
(927-942). He emphasizes the fact that this great monastic reformer 
ad tantum sanctitatis apicem excrevit, ut ordinem monasticum temporibus 
suis omnino in praeceps ruentem, secundum gratiam sibi a Domino colla- 
tam, per omnia in antiqguum sacrae religionis vigorem restauraverit. He 
refers to his activities in Italy as well as in Gaul, probably having in 
mind the work which he undertook (c. 930) in the vicinity of the Holy 
City at the instigation of Alberic Prince of the Romans, as well as the 
reformation which he effected at Monte Cassino at about the same date 
(Hugon. Destructio Monast. Farfens. 7 ap. M. G. H. xi 535 sq. Cf. 
Joann. Vita Odon. ii 23). He tells the story of the appearance of 
St Benedict to the porter of Fleury (St Benoit-sur-Loire), and of his 
sending to the monks of that house—as he bade the porter tell them 
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that he would do—virum secundum cor meum de Aquitania, quatenus 


perversos ipsos corripiat, et Ordinis disciplinam in hoc monasterio restauret - 


—meaning St Odo. He extols not only Cluny, but also the monasterium 
de quo pater Odo cum fratribus suis Cluniacum secessit—which would be 
Baume-les-Messieurs, where at the age of thirty he was professed and 
made master of the scho/a in gog, one year before the foundation of 
Cluny (Dist. i 6. Cf. Mabill. Acta SS. Ord. Bened. vii Saec. v 
126 sq.). 

Of St Berno, the founder of Gigny, of Massy, of Bourg-Duix, and of 
Cluny, the reformer of St Martin-d’Autun, of Vézelay, of Souvigny, and 
of Baume-les-Messieurs, he makes no mention. What, one wonders, 
is the meaning of this omission? He tells, recording however no 
names, of two miracles wrought at Cluny, and refers appreciatively to 
St Majolus and St Odilo, acknowledging gratefully the institution of 
the Dies Fidelium Animarum among the Cluniacs, which we know to 
have been due to St Odilo (Dist. i 7 and 8). St Hugh, who ruled the 
Caput Ordinis as sixth abbot from 1049 to 1109, he evidently regards 
as the exponent of the Cluniac tradition at its best ; but, alas, with him 
the glory departed. Quid agimus quod negligentia quae, proh dolor! in 
ipsa quogue religiosorum conversatione deprehenditur, ad vitia tam pro- 
clivis est? Monks have not been careful to avoid the complexus of this 
meretrix negligentia, and naturally have been begotten vo/uptas and 
vanitas, two daughters worse than their mother. Let who will read the 
Apologia of St Bernard, and he may learn of the lapse of Cluniac 
religio. Once perfectissima it has become miserrima, quam hodie oculis 
nostris cernimus, dissolutionem replicando et inculcando, Let our effort 
be, he exclaims—we who fer gratiam Dei in renovato et ad tramitem 
veritatis per Cistercienses patres correcto monastico Ordine Domino mili- 
tamus—warned by the ruin of others, to wash our hands in the blood 
of sinners, and to remember St Benedict’s precept in the Rule to flee 
negligentia and odlivio. The word negligentia occurs four times in the 
Rule, and always ad hoc; the word od/ivio nowhere; presumably the 
writer has in mind the general tenor of its teaching. 

What has so far been offered is an apology for the Cisterciense Insti- 
tutum as at the time representing the true norm of monastica religio, 
itself a thing founded upon the essential Gospel-precept : Poenitentiam 
agite and practised by viri virtutum from the very first. At this point 
the writer begins his story of the foundation of Citeaux. Broadly 
speaking it is worth while for the benefit of future generations dzligentius 
describere qualiter Cisterciensis Ordo sumpserit exordium ; evidently he 
regards existing records as inadequate. He gets his information partim 
per litterarum monumenta handed down by the viri sancti, gui ab initio 

sacrae hujus religionis auctores exstitere—this in the main would be the 
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Exordium Parvum—partim vero majorum relatione; as we shall pre- 
sently see, he is conscious of possessing special qualifications due to 
intercourse with these majyores in his early days. But he is not merely 
motived by devotio et utilitas rerum; he does desire that the fil de- 
generes of his times should blush to think guam nobili regum mamilla 
lactati sint—plainly in his view the Order was not altogether what it 
once had been—yet this is not all; mecessitas nonnulla compellit. A 
definite charge was being brought against the first fathers of Citeaux. 
The Black Monks, especially those of Germany, wherever and in what- 
ever hearing they can, sacro Ordini nostro derogare non cessant, asserentes 
sanctos patres nostros cum scandalo et inobedientia contra voluntatem 
abbatis sui de Molismensi coenobio egressos fuisse. ‘This impudens menda- 
cium he will refute, for his text, rem gestam enucleatius pandens, will be 
a plain statement of what actually happened. 

Here it may be remarked that the evidence of the Z.xordium Parvum, 
a document credited by its acceptance by Calixtus II at Saulieu in 1119 
as the expos¢ historique of the origin of the Order (Guignard, Mon. 
prim. de la régle Cisterc. xxx), goes to shew that it was for his adherence 
to his abbot, St Robert, in seceding from Molesme that St Alberic 
multa opprobria, carcerem et verbera perpessus fuerat (Exord. Parv, ix). 
We may perhaps recognize in William of Malmesbury’s depreciation of 
St Robert as compared with St Stephen and in his ascription of the 
foundation of the Order to the year 1119—that in which St Stephen 
appeared before Calixtus at Saulieu—some trace of this zmpudens men- 
dacium (De Gest. Reg. Angl. iv. De Cisterc.); but probably within fifty 
years after the last words of the Zxordium Magnum were written it had 
been generally dissipated, for the reference to the foundation of Citeaux 
in the Aurea Legenda (vii) represents the Abbot of Molesme as himself 
seceding to Citeaux with twenty-one of his monks. 

In spite of his regretful admission of the existence in his day of fii 
degeneres we cannot think that the writer believed them to be numerous, 
for he insists upon the sacrae religionis vigor prevailing not only in the 
greater, but in the lesser houses of the Order in diversis partibus, upon 
the number of those who, spontaneae tribulationis angustia decoctt, have 
passed to the land of the living adsgue igne purgatorio, quod quidem— 
a foolish boast, we may perhaps think—ix alio genere hominum rarisst- 
mum est. He cannot tell the story of them all, but after he has 
ad exhilarandum devotos et ad reprimendum detractores falsiloquos de- 
scribed the exordium of the Order, he will say something briefly of 
certain Abbots of Citeaux and of Clairvaux (Zs7. i 10). 

Accordingly we are given records of the first five Abbots of Citeaux, 
ending with that of Raynald who died during the lifetime of St Bernard 
at the close of the year 1150 (Manric. Amna/. Cisterc. ii 176). The 
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longest record is that of St Stephen. The records of the first eight 
Abbots of Clairvaux are given in Distinctio ii. In the last Caput (33) 
we read, as has been said, the record of Peter Monoculus who died in 
1186; the first twenty Capita contain that of St Bernard, and in the 
printed editions of Mabillon and Migne form, together with certain 
excerpia from Distinctiones i, iv, and vi, what is presented as the 
Seventh Book of the Vita Prima. Distinctio iii is in the main con- 
cerned with St Bernard’s brother Gerard, with Humbert, first Abbot of 
Igny, with Guerricus, second Abbot of the same house, with Archbishop 
Eskil the Dane who became a monk of Clairvaux, with Gunnar the 
Sardinian Prince who did the like, and with other less familiar persons. 
Distinctio iv deals in a similar manner with various comparatively 
obscure monks and conversi of Clairvaux. The tone of the writer 
becomes increasingly edifying and pragmatic, until in Distinctio v we 
find ourselves in the full flood of monastic ethics, being warned of the 
sins of proprietas, ambition, disobedience, and the rest. There is a 
long disquisition on the duties of the confessor; and the Distinctio 
concludes with an exposure of the snares of nepotism. The sixth 
Distinctio is yet more definitely didactic, dealing as it does with 
such matters as the Sacrament of the Altar, penance, and prayer for 
the dead. In fine these last two Distinctiones constitute something 
of a treatise on moral theology in various of its monastic aspects. The 
illustrations in them are, we feel, in large measure taken from Clair- 
vaux, although not always explicitly so; but other houses, both in 
France, Germany, and even in Italy, are mentioned, and one is taken 
from the Abbey of Schénau (v 10), a Cistercian house in the diocese of 
Mainz, illustrious as associated with St Hildegarde (Cf. Caesar. Heist. 
Dial. Mirac. i 40). Perhaps the most significant references in them 
are those to Eberbach (v 10 and 17), the ninth daughter of Clairvaux, 
founded in 1131. The writer selects Eberbach in order to illustrate 
that wide-spread extension of the Cistercians udigue terrarum for which 
St Bernard himself, missis fratribus, was personally responsible. He 
speaks in glowing terms of its excellence, as a house which cée/situdinem 
reverendae matris suae usque hodie aemulatur, as in cunctis Germaniarum 
provinctis velut speciale religionis et honestatis speculum ; its very site is 
a glory, aud procul a ripa Rheni magni et inter omnes praecipui 
fluminis. The touch of local enthusiasm is suggestive ; but it is not 
forced ; and there is nothing to lead the reader to suppose that a 
brief is held for Eberbach, or for any other particular house of the 
Order. 

Nevertheless, taking the Zxordium as a whole and presuming it to be 
the work of one mind, we are conscious that the writer is making some 
apology for himself as a reliable recorder of facts. Even supposing 
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a large proportion of the didactic material to have been supplied by 
another or by others—which is perhaps not impossible—the writer 
would seem to claim that he is telling the true story of the origins of 
the Order, justifying by the way its amazing strictness—which was 
evidently still a stumbling-block, in particular to the Black Monks—but 
always by an appeal to history from the days of our Lord to those of 
St Hugh of Cluny, thus finally driving the Cluniac detractors back, 
firmly though seductively, to the point at issue between the two Orders 
by an appeal to their own great saint of days but a century ago. The 
reproach, he feels, may be possible that he takes scanty account of the 
affairs of Citeaux and devotes himself with some partiality to a record 
of what has been done at Clairvaux—the implication being perhaps 
that, as compared with Citeaux, Clairvaux was not true to type, or 
again, that there were certain discreditable features connected with the 
foundation of Citeaux which he would gloze over ; of this latter point 
something will presently be said. ‘To one who would voice this 
reproach his reply would be: Voverit nos ut Ecclesiae Claraevallis 
alumnos nostrorum seniorum sacra studia familiarius et efficactus investt- 
gare potuisse (Dist. i 10). This plea which the writer makes at the 
outset he reiterates at the conclusion, by referring to himself as in 
Claravalle disciplinis claustralibus et sacri Ordinis observantiis subditi 
(Dist. vi 9). In the same context he again expresses his twofold 
purpose in writing: primo quidem ut fratribus nostris ... de initio 
Ordinis nostri certam notitiam traderemus ... secundo vero ut monachis 
Nigri Ordinis calumniandi occasionem tolleremus. He proceeds to 
specify this calumny; it is the same impudens mendacium, to the effect 
that the seceders left Molesme adsgue licentia abbatis sui, which he has 
already refuted in Diéstinctio i 10. 

But there are grounds for the belief that the author was a far more 
honest historian even than the text of his work as reproduced by 
Migne (P. Z. clxxxv 995 sqq-) from Tissier’s edition (Bidblioth. PP. 
Cisterc. i 13 sqq.) might lead us to suppose. Tissier gives, he tells us, 
the text of a MS from Foigny, a house founded in r12r as the third 
daughter of Clairvaux, now in the Bibliothéque Municipale at Laon, 
where it is numbered 331. He ascribes the authorship of the work to 
a Clairvaux monk by name Conrad, who from 1213 to 1226 was fifth 
Abbot of Eberbach (Gad/. Christ. v 656). The internal evidence is not 
inconsistent with such a supposition ; the Zxordium might well have 
been begun at Clairvaux and finished at Eberbach ; moreover the tone 
of the earlier portion is that of one in subjection ; of the later that of 
one in authority. But Tissier has external evidence also, upon which 
to found his opinion. The script of the Foigny MS might be con- 
jectured to be ¢. 1225. Tissier quotes from it the following words : 
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Lstum librum composuit quidam abbas Conradus nomine Everbacensis 
cenobiit qui fuit monachus Clarevallis. A reference to the MS reveals 
in the margin at the top of folio 4 verso, immediately above the words: 
Incipit prologus, in a hand later, we are disposed to think, by something 
like a century than the rest of the MS, the statement noted by Tissier— 
but so far only as the word cenodit, which is itself mutilated, having been 
cut obliquely across its last two letters since Tissier collated the MS for 
his edition of 1660. The words which follow have disappeared. 

But this is not the most serious mutilation which, taking Tissier’s 
statement as to the derivation of his text to be true, has occurred since 
his day. One entire folio has been cut out at the end, and the last 
words of Distinctio vi in the MS are: Quapropter ne forte post negli- 
gentie et torporis.... The place may be recognized in Migne (/. Z. 
clxxxv col. 452 /. 31), where however megligentiam is read for the negli- 
gentie of the MS. 

And there is yet more to be said on the matter of mutilation. If we 
consider carefully the last words of Distinctio i 14 and the first words 
of Distinctio i 15 we are perturbed by a certain lack of reasonable con- 
tinuity, thus: Quorum (sc. Molismensium monachorum) importunitate 
di s Papa mandavit legato suo... ut, si fieri posset, idem abbas (sc. 
Robertus) reverteretur, et monachi eremum diligentes in pace consisterent, 
is immediately followed by: Post decessum sui pastoris Cisterciensis 
Ecclesia ... convenit de electione abbatis sine personarum acceptione trac- 
tatura. Et... elegerunt virum bonum nomine Stephanum. Evidently 
the deceased pastor was St Alberic. Migne (Vota apf. loc. cit.), as 
before him had Manriquez (Amnai. Cisterc. ii an. 1106) and Tissier 
(op. cit., loc. cit.), recognized this; but none of them seems to have 
suspected that the /acuna represented more than the omission of the 
story of St Alberic. 

Dom Tiburce Hiimpfner, of the Cistercian Abbey of Zircz in 
Hungary, has carefully collated in the library of the University of Inns- 
briick a MS of the Zxordium Magnum from the Abbey of Stams— 
a Cistercian house about half-way between Innsbriick and Landeck— 
numbered 25. It is of the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century. 
Of all known MSS this alone supplies the missing matter ; and it is found 
not only to record St Alberic’s rule at Citeaux, but with an engaging 
frankness to provide details of St Robert’s return to Molesme, which 
might well be thought to reflect unfavourably upon the exordium of the 
Order at this early stage. This discovery of evidence unknown to 
Manriquez, Tissier, and Migne, considerably raises the author in the 
scale of historical credibility; incidently it would seem to date the 
compilation of the record earlier than 1222. To quote a letter from 
Dom Tiburce Hiimpfner—who deals with the whole question in his 
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Der bisher vermisste Teil des Exordium Magnum—addressed to the 
present writer : Cistercienses aegre ferebant recessum S. Roberti ad Molis- 
menses, et quomodo locuti sint de hac re ex hoc textu videre licet. S. 
Robertus anno 1222 in catalogum Sanctorum relatus est, et post canont- 
sationem S. Roberti Cistercienses hanc partem Exordii Magni quae satis 
sinistre loquebatur de eo, eliminaverunt, But, assuming the Innsbriick 
MS to be of the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century, its Zextus 
integer represents the persistence in some quarters of ‘the whole truth’ 
for at least seventy-five years after the canonization of St Robert. 
WatKIN WILLIAMS. 


JULIUS AFRICANUS AND THE LIBRARY OF THE 
PANTHEON 


I 


THE reign of Alexander Severus, a.D. 222-235, was one of the 
happiest in Roman history and marked the end of the age of the Anto- 
nines. But it is imperfectly recorded. Dio Cassius deserts us in 
A.D. 229 after being represented by a few fragments in addition to the 
epitome. We are reduced to the pages of Herodian and the gossip- 
mongers of the Historia Augusta, so that the modern historian of the 
empire has often to state problems rather than to record facts. 

Yet, when we turn to the vast area of events which lie beyond the 
scope of the court and of military organization, the outlook changes. 
The liberty and the toleration which characterized the legal administra- 
tion of the empire culminated in the first peace of the church. Nor 
was the church unrepresented at court. From a casual source, P. Oxy. 
ili 412, we learn that Julius Africanus was the head of the library in the 
Pantheon. #pxirextovnoa is to be taken in a wider application than 
the term ‘architect’ suggests. The Roman, like the Greek, architect 
was the director of works. Even the term engineer is scarcely wide 
enough. And such a position at court was associated with the office of 
imperial secretary. Vestinus, the director of the libraries at Rome, 
was also the secretary of Hadrian, C./.G. iii 5900, and this precedent 
throws light upon Africanus. 

But Africanus stands out, by his practical and scientific attainments, 
above his predecessors. After military service under Septimius Severus 
he became the prefect, rordpyys, of Emmaus (Nicopolis) one of the ten 
subdivisions of Palestine, and was sent on a mission to Elagabalus to 
plead the interests of his city. It seems probable that his visit to Rome 
was followed by the appointment to the librarianship of the Pantheon. 
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The fact which probably commended him most to the imperial favour, 
whether of Elagabalus or Alexander, was his publication of a treatise on 
military tactics, either as a separate work, or as part of his Xestoi, an 
encyclopaedic miscellany. The composition of such a work seems to 
imply experience of warfare, and harmonizes with his supposed military 
service under Septimius Severus. 

Under the government of Mamaea the empire enjoyed remarkable 
prosperity. By the wise choice of her agents, who included the historian 
Dio Cassius and the great jurist, Ulpian, she insured the financial relief 
and the legal administration which were the conditions of internal peace. 
Africanus, who may be added to those two great names, seems to have 
been her adviser in spiritual matters. Her interview with Origen is 
probably to be assigned to the Persian campaign of Alexander in which 
she accompanied her son. But this glorious epoch came to an end with 
the assassination of the imperial pair at Mainz in 235. 


II 


The historical break thus brought about marks the beginning of 
a new era which, after seventy years of confusion, came into full light 
with Constantine. But the church had reached maturity under the 
beneficent rule of Mamaea, and the future could only follow the lines 
already prefigured. It is the inversion of history to read the earlier 
history in the terms of the later state religion. In particular, the survey 
of the libraries of the empire under the adrainistration of Julius Africanus 
promises to throw light on one province of church history, the tradition 
of the sacred text. 

Now this problem is only one out of many, all of which are included 
under the circulation of books and their assemblage in libraries. We 
will consider the libraries first. 

They form an appropriate starting point in estimating the culture of 
the empire. By the time of Africanus it would seem that every town 
of any size possessed a public library. In the library of Patras, Aulus 
Gellius came across a very ancient copy of Livius Andronicus, xviii 9. 
At Tivoli he is shewn a copy of Aristotle borrowed from the well- 
equipped library in the temple of Hercules. Africanus himself reports 
copies of his Kestoi in the libraries of Jerusalem and of Nysa in Caria, 
P. Oxy. iii 412. The municipal library at Timgad was built about this 
time by the generosity of a citizen. Of these collections of books 
throughout the empire few traces have been found except at Hercu- 
laneum and in the sands of Egypt. The peculiar character of the 
Egyptian papyri is not inconsistent with their origin in public libraries ; 
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for these also served as archives. It is possible that some of the finds 
consisted of the rubbish heaps into which the superfluous or out-of-date 
material was thrown by the harassed librarians when their book-cup- 
boards were overfull. 

The functions of a public library were filled, in many cases, through 
the generosity of their owners, by private collections. Until Pollio 
founded the first public library at Rome, the individual student had to 
rely upon his own collection. St Paul seems (like Jerome four centuries 
later) to have taken his books with him on his travels (2 Tim. iv 13). 
It was a revolution when the local public library supplemented almost 
everywhere the resources of the reader. 

In estimating the contents of these libraries we must include portions, 
large and small, of Christian writings not yet completely distinguished 
as canonical and apocryphal. Recent discoveries have shewn that the 
use of papyrus codices for Christian documents began as early as the 
second century and that, for example, one contained the Gospels along 
with the Acts. But alongside of these more imposing collections 
within a single volume, there were papyrus rolls containing biblical and 
apocryphal texts and other Christian works in the possession of public 
and private libraries (Kenyon Books and Readers p. 31). Hints of the 
currency of such literature among pagan readers are to be found in 
Lucian who imitates Revelation chs. xxi and xxii in the Vera Historia 
ii 11 ff, and other parts of scripture less obviously elsewhere. Philo- 
stratus’s life of Apollonius of Tyana furnishes additional examples. It 
may be expected that further study will disclose more cases of this kind. 
For example, the Zrue Word of Celsus implies that the reading public 
of the time was acquainted with the evangelical tradition. Celsus, 
however, displays a remarkable judgement in confining himself, on the 
whole and with relatively few important exceptions, to the canonical 
books of scripture, as far as his main argument is concerned. As Renan 
says, ‘in learning Celsus is a doctor of the church’. 

The striking personality of Africanus is a comment on Celsus’s 
argument: reddendi sunt igitur convenientes et debiti honores horum 
praesidibus et inserviendum huius vitae officiis, Contra Celsum viii 
(Spence p. 414, ¢v. Gelenius). Africanus anticipates those men of the 
Renaissance who combined with Christian faith and morals the 
scientific equipment of the engineer and the critical attitude of 
the scholar. He was like Acontius the author of the once famous 
Strategemata Satanae, who entered the service of Elizabeth, fortified 
Berwick, and drained part of the Thames valley in the neighbourhood 
of London. : 

But this peaceful penetration of Christians into the military and civil 
service of the empire was attacked from both sides. Roman patriotism 
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played upon the passions of the imperial troops until they assassinated 
Alexander Severus and Mamaea because of their leaning towards the 
Syrian east and its religions. On the other side, the reply of Origen to 
Celsus echoed the stern rejection of the world which Tertullian had 
enjoined upon the church in Africa. 


III 


It is possible to go behind Tertullian and Origen to a world in which 
Christians felt themselves almost at home. They played an important 
part in craftsmanship, for example in the paintings of the second 
century in the catacombs. Tertullian’s complaint that makers of idols 
were admitted to office in the church, de ido/. 7, would apply to the 
painter who depicted the figures of Greek and Roman mythology in 
the course of his fresco-painting, or to the mosaic-worker. In a word, 
the church was taking over and transfiguring the inheritance of classical 
antiquity: a fact which should give pause to the church historian 
generally and specially to the historian of the sacred text. 

Over against the service which has been rendered by our increased 
knowledge of the vernacular, there must still be retained the older 
reference to classical literature, and this reference takes a much wider 
scope when we find that of the masterpieces which were current in the 
time of Africanus, only a small fraction survives (Kenyon Books and 
Readers p. 31). It follows, therefore, that if we had the whole of the lost 
literature before us, we should probably be able to trace much more of 
the N.T. Greek vocabulary and phrases to their origins. 

The service of Deissmann has largely consisted in reclaiming for 
Hellenistic Greek words and idioms that were previously regarded as 
‘biblical’. There is still needed a further analysis which shall explicate 
and distinguish between Attic and non-Attic elements. The writings 
of Aristotle will furnish us with a starting point. They ‘could not have 
been produced without access to a reference library’, Kenyon of. ct. 
From them we gain the impression that the literary tradition of Athens 
was of a local character, over against the full tide of scientific and 
technical treatises outside her boundaries. The non-Attic authors of 
such works, quoted by Vitruvius three centuries later, are almost 
entirely lost, although there is reason to believe that the libraries con- 
tained them as well as the works referred to by Aristotle. Here, too, 
it may be said that we could have found many parallels in N.T. Greek, 
if we had access to the library of Africanus. But language itself bears 
evidence of a similar kind. Technical terms belong largely to the Ionic 
dialect and have been ‘ emended’ to the Attic form. Turnebus altered 
the manaeus (part of a dial) in Vitruvius to menaeus. Yet the name for 
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machine, machina, itself is non-Attic, and probably came to Rome from 
the Dorians of Magna Graecia. 


1V 


Words and constructions found alike in classical writers and in N.T. 
Greek are part of a common stock. Writers who, in the literal sense, 
are most eccentric, often preserve from oblivion the language of the 
work-a-day world. Pindar, for example, is unusually rich in technical 
words, and is perhaps the oldest extant authority for payavd the original 
of machina. His association with craftsmen is shewn by his use of 
architectural terms which remain almost unchanged throughout both 
east and west. 

The disappearance of certain idioms is due not so much to the fact 
that they were not understood, as that they were replaced by cliches. 
The scribes whom Domitian sent to Alexandria to copy MSS and 
correct their copies, gui describerent emendarentque Suet. Dom. 20, would 
not always aim at exact transcription. And generally it may be doubted 
whether the successive hands recorded by collators even of biblical 
Greek MSS deserve the credit given to them as evidence for the 
original. 

In B, Matt. v 16, the text runs érws idwow ipov 7a xada, Omitting 
épya. épya was noted as of the second hand in the Roman edition of 
1859. ‘Tischendorf in his edition of 1867 doubtfully attributes the 
addition of épya in the margin to the first hand. The idiom is found in 
Pindar, Herodotus, and somewhat frequently in Xenophon. It is 
almost equivalent to xaddv xayabdv, gf. Xen. Cyr., Holden’s Index to 
Books VI, VII, VIII, s.v. 

‘Let your light so shine before men that they may see that you are 
gentlemen’. For the whole conception of xadoxayaia see Stewart 
Notes on Nic. Eth. 1 339. The adjustment of the individual to his 
surroundings, however brilliant, goes along with a similar adjustment 
to privation. 

In fact, Jesus insists here on the humanist attitude to life as being 
reconcilable with the Christian life. It was to be expected that such a 
text would be misunderstood when the break with the world extended 
from the spiritual to the material environment. Yet it is a descent from 
the original reading of B to the corrected reading now, so far as I know, 
universally current, though the church has in the main illustrated the 
text: she has always been a school of fine manners. 

Our problem is now set: to recover from the MSS of the NT further 
traces of that antique world which cherished in its bosom for two cen- 
turies a spiritual revolution. FRANK GRANGER. 

VOL. XXXIV. M 
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A NOTE ON LAMENTATIONS ii 13 


DUM! NIN APMEW MD (ere) THAD 
Aa yeyona ndwna Fen yPMyETMD 
THE interpretation of this verse has never been smooth, because of 
the difficulty occasioned by the word J7Y¥. The Hiphil of VY is quite 
common in Hebrew in the meanings: (a) testify, (4) cause to testify, 
and (c) warn. These meanings have been utilized in the interpretation 
of the verse. 
1. The most popular rendering of the verse is : 


‘What shall I take to witness for you ? 
What shall I liken to you? &c.’?* 


But this interpretation requires a long and cumbersome explanation: 
‘Whom shall I call as witnesses who have suffered the same fate as 
you?’ Besides, it is syntactically questionable. ‘’Y7 is always con- 
strued with the 23 fersonae to mean ‘testify against’.* There is no 
warrant to make 77'Y% with its direct object mean ‘ testify for ’"—a usage 
that does not occur elsewhere. 

2. Another interpretation would derive J7Y8 from the adverb iY 
and give it the meaning ‘ Make like something else (Ti¥), cause to 
resemble, compare’.* The verb would therefore be parallel to the 
following verbs, "2% and M¢@*, and the translation would read as 
follows : 

‘What shall I make similar to you, 
What shall I liken to you, 
What shall I equal to you, 
That I may comfort you ? 


But this rendering seems to offend against the obviously parallel 
structure of the verse, by making the first three verbs synonymous, and 
the last one distinct from the others. 

3. A simpler expedient is, however, at hand. The verb in question 
may be interpreted to mean ‘restore, fortify, strengthen’,* exactly like 


1 So LXX, Rashi(?), Ibn Ezra (see the supercommentaries). Authorized and 
Revised (marg.) Versions, and the Translation of the Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 

2 As in Deut, iv 26, 2 Kings xvii 15 and elsewhere. 

8 So Ehrlich on Jer. xlix 19 and Dr Seidel in the Hebrew Journal Leshonenu 
vol, 3 no. 1 p. 10. The Vulgate and Luther translate similarly. 

* This seems to be the rendering of the Targum, 72 YD. Usually, however, 
‘WD is construed with MM, a suffix, or 5 (see Onkelos and the Jerusalem Targum 
to Gen. xxvii 37, Jerusalem Targum to Ex. xvii 12, and Targum to 2 Chron. 
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the Polel and Hithpolel forms of the same root, T7i¥% and TTiyn2 
(Pss. cxlvi 9, xx 9). That Hiphil and Polel forms often have the same 
meaning is obvious from a comparison of YB} NID (Ps. xix 8) and 
3310) YB) (Ps. xxiii 3). Moreover the Hiphil of W occurs in this 
meaning in Ecclus. xx 4, rr 73 o'920 525 rym ma md mosn.' 
In Arabic, too, the fourth conjugation, which corresponds to the 
Hebrew Hiphil, of 3\¢ means ‘ restored ’. 

If this meaning be adopted for JY, the verse will be found to 
exhibit the frequently used chiastic arrangement, where a (J7'Y8) is 
parallel to d (72728), and 4 (ABW) to c (MMR). A translation would 
read somewhat as follows : 


(a) How shall I fortify you, 
(4) What shall I liken unto you, 
O daughter of Jerusalem ! 
(¢) What shall I compare unto you, 
(d) And comfort you, 
O virgin daughter of Zion !* 
-RoBERT GoRDIS. 


A NOTE ON My (Is, xix 7) 
Tue word Minty is found only in 


Tir *rdy sine dy niny sadop mo map 
23H} ID Wa" Tey yD b3y 


xxviii 23). The only illustration I have been able to find of IYD with 3 is 
Onkelos on Ex. xvii 12, and here it may be due to a slavish adherence to the 
Hebrew construction (11}3 331M), It is therefore possible that in our passage 
TYPOS is an error or a variation for 2 THOR, 

1 So Israel Lévi: Hebrew Text of the Book of Ecclesiasticus. Semitic Study 


Series III p. 3 note ‘1’, and Glossary p. 82, who renders YM) as ‘ fortify’ and 
gives a reference to Ps, cxlvi 9. 


2 Though the Arabic verb usually means ‘ restore’ in the literal sense of ‘ give 
back ’, the transfer of meaning from the literal to the figurative is very common, as 
the English verb ‘restore’ and the Hebrew vn, quoted above, demonstrate. 

* The use of 7D for ‘how’ as an adverbial accusative is quite common ; cp. 
Num. xxiii 8, Job ix 12, and see Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon, p. 553b. It must 
be borne in mind that while English uses two different words ‘how’ and ‘ what’, 
Hebrew uses only 73 and thus gains in emphasis and power. Similarly in 
Gen, xliv 16, Hebrew says: PIDYIM IDWAD .. . WNIT while the English 
is compelled to use two different words: ‘ What shall we say to my lord? What 
shall we speak ? Or how shall we clear ourselves?’ (Authorized Version.) 

M 2 
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(Is. xix 7), which the R.V. translates 

‘ The reeds and flags shall wither away, 

the meadows by the Nile, by the brink of the Nile, 
And all that is sown by the Nile, shall become dry, 
be driven away, and be no more’, 

(as rhythmically rearranged). 
Of the various renderings offered by modern commentators, the only 
one which has any philological support is ‘desert places’, connecting 
niny with my ‘was bare’. This, however, makes poor sense and does 
not suit the parallelism. . 

It is noteworthy that the whole ‘chapter is an oracle against Egypt, 
and that it contains several loan-words from the Egyptian language.! 
Further MY occurs in parallelism to "0, itself a loan-word from the 
Eg. “wf, and 732, which is the Acc. gané, both meaning ‘reeds’ or 
‘rushes ’ of some sort. I therefore suggest that MH is the Eg. — Q 
fr ‘rush’.? This word is especially frequent in the medical texts and 
Late Egyptian documents in the sense of ‘rush ’, but in Middle Egyptian 
documents it has more commonly the derived meaning of ‘pen’. 
A feminine form = \ rt is found in the Greek period meaning 
* stalk (of the lotus flower)’. Moreover, some such meaning is suggested 
by the LXX’s ax: (which indeed is an Egyptian loan-word) ‘ sedge’ and 
the Pesh.’s |saX ‘ duck-weed ’. 

With slight emendation of the text, then, perfect sense can now be 
obtained. For if, since we ‘sy snedy ny sop aor mp is 
rhythmically over-long, "wy is omitted as a dittograph of a1 ‘ety, 
the parallelism of the verse will be restored ; the end of v. 6 may then 
be placed at “wx” *e~y and the 1 of np may be transferred to the 
beginning of nip. The text will now run (in a rhythm of 3 +2 beats) 

rtiemenby ninyn Sep sai m2p 
‘ The reeds and the flags shall wither away, 
and the rushes on the brink of the Nile.’ 

In conclusion it may be noticed that this type of sentence (noun+ 

noun + verb — noun + adverb) can be paralleled elsewhere, as in 


‘WETS SIN PR aera MBP IY 
‘ Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart : 


So doth the sweetness of a man’s friend that cometh of hearty 
counsel (?)’ 


? Namely &’, 41D, and DIA (?). 
2 Erman and Grapow Worterbuch der aegyptischen Sprache i 208 4-7. 
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(Prov. xxvii 9), where both form and rhythm are identical! and where 
the same syntactical peculiarity (a subject consisting of two nouns 
preceding a singular verb)? occurs. T. W. THACKER. 


A NOTE ON onmybn IN JUDGES xiv 19 


IN a recent number of this JouRNaL * I drew attention to two passages 
(Is. iii 22 and Zech. iii 4) where the Hebrew root yon receives its best 


explanation when equated with the Arabic ale ‘was clean, pure, 
white’. To these two passages I now add Judges xiv 19, where pniwn 
is to be regarded as a derivative from the same root. 

In xiv 12 Samson promises those who succeed in guessing his 
riddle thirty O°21D (A.V. ‘sheets’, R.V. ‘linen garments’) and thirty 
O13 nipydn ‘changes of raiment’. The word [1D means a ‘linen 
wrapper ’,* a rectangular piece of ‘fine, thin, and therefore costly, linen 
stuff’,” and so something superior to 733, which indicates a robe of any 
kind.® 

When, therefore, in xiv 19 Samson slays thirty men of Ashkelon and 
takes from them pnisdn, he takes from them ‘their fine (pure, white) 
robes’ (||O°2"D; cf. the margins of the English Versions ‘ apparel ’, 
LXX 1a ipdria atrév and Pesh. \SommGas). His promise is fulfilled 
only if onisydn is derived, not from pn ‘strip off’ (and so ‘ spoil’’), 
but from 7>n = al» ‘was clean, pure, white’. 

D. Winton THOMAS. 


THE ROCKEFELLER McCORMICK NEW TESTA- 
MENT ® 


Vo.uME II of the sumptuous edition of the Rockefeller M°Cormick 
New Testament (Cod. 2400 in v. Dobschiitz’s enumeration) contains 
a full collation and a study of the text. Vol. I contains 124 facsimiles 


1 The doubt about the reading and meaning of the second half-verse hardly 
affects the validity of the present argument. 

? Kautzsch and Cowley Hebr. Gramm. 146 e. 

§ XXXIII 279-280. * Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebr. Lex. 690. 

5 G. F. Moore Judges (Intern. Crit. Comm.) ad Joc. p. 335. In Isa. iii 23 DID 
are mentioned as articles of luxury in the list of women’s finery which appears 
there. 

6 Brown-Driver-Briggs op. at. 93-94. 

7 Ibid. 322 ; so English Versions. 

8 The Rockefeller McCormick New Testament, edited by Edgar J. Goovspeep, 
Donald W. Rippte, and Harold R. WittovcuBy. Vol. II. The Text, by D. W, 
Rippte (University of Chicago Press, 1932). 
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of the beautiful miniatures, and vol. III, by Prof. H. R. Willoughby, 
a study of the iconography. 

Cod. 2400 is a very handsome MS of the Byzantine N.T., want- 
ing the Apocalypse. It was discovered in a Paris antique shop by 
Prof. Goodspeed in 1927, and bought at his recommendation by 
Mrs. McCormick. It was said to have been brought from somewhere 
160 miles east of Angora. There is some reason to think it may have 
once belonged to Pantocrator on Mount Athos, and before that it 
belonged to one Alexander the Voivode. What is certain is that it 
was written by the scribe of cod. 38 (Paris B. N. Coislin 200) and the 
miniatures are similar, though those in 2400 are more numerous and 
handsome. Cod. 38 was given by the Emperor Michael Palaeologus to 
Louis IX (St Louis), so that we may look on 2400 as a product of the 
Byzantine Emperor’s scriptorium, and it very likely belonged to the 
Imperial House till the taking of Constantinople in 1453. The date of 
2400 is 1270 or thereabouts (p. 113). 

Prof. Riddle has worked very conscientiously at the text of 2400, 
and if the results are not very exciting that is not his fault. Its nearest 
friend in its Gospel text is 489 (w*), a N.T. at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and it does not particularly agree with 38, although 38 was 
written by the same scribe and has a similar set of miniatures. 
2400-w**t is a sub-type of Byzantine text (X) very closely allied to II. 
It is exactly the sort of text that would be best exhibited by its varia- 
tions from Prof. Lake’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Text’, if that were constructed 
and in our hands. I do not find this fact put with sufficient clearness 
by Prof. Riddle on p. 160 f, at least for the general reader. 

This is a matter of some importance, so that it may be worth while 
to make the point perfectly clear. Von Soden’s X, the Byzantine Text, 
was in its origin a true recension. Its original form, if we had it, would 
be most useful to the textualist, because all the variants of a Byzan- 
tine MS from it would shew the deviations of that MS from the 
standard. Instead of this, however, we are obliged to use as our 
standard the ‘ Received Text’, which indeed is very much like the 
original X (as compared with B or D or 9), but differs from it in 
having a number of peculiar readings found only in a few copies, it 
being in fact only the text of cod. 2 emended by Erasmus and others. 
Some therefore of the ‘various readings’ obtained by collating a MS 
with the ‘ Received Text’ will be real variants from the commonest text, 
others will be merely the common text itself, shared by most MSS. 
Lake’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Text’ is not a recension, but a name for the text 
that would be obtained by taking the reading of the majority of MSS: 
the difference of any MS from that text would therefore represent its 
true peculiarities. 
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The Byzantine Text was, as I have said, a true recension. Some 
‘conscious emender’ (see _/. 7. S. xxx 350) must have been the first to 
read 6a rod wépay for xai wépay (or wépav) in Mark x 1, to substitute in 
Matt. i 7, ro the correct forms Asa and Amon for Asaph and Amos, 
and to let # yap éxetvoo stand for wap’ éxeivov in Lk. xviii 14. To these 
three readings may be added a number of others, including Hort’s 
‘conflate readings’. Such a description might stand for a definition 
of X. The new MS 2400 has them all.! 

Having stated the essentially Byzantine character of the text of 2400 
with due emphasis, we may go on to pick out a few interesting readings. 

Matt. vi 33 Kat ri Sixaoctvyy aitod] om. 2400= 119 245 and 

(?) Just. Clem. 


viii 3 + and the centurion returned, &c. 2400 =8* wr 
almult, 


xix 24 tpuTnpatoc] tpypadiac 2400 = w*t al® (incl. @). 
xxvi 7 Baputipov| roAvtripov 2400 = wt 8 D OIL al®. 
Mk. i 13 éxet &v tH epypw] exet only 2400= wet* KTI* 1 &e. 
28* 69 &c. 565 700 al”. : 

This is a well-known ‘Caesarean’ reading (not shared by W or ®): 
it should be particularly noticed that it is shared by K II* as well as 2400 
and wéer, ° 

Vii 15 éwOev] da 2400. This reading (ovd€v gor: dia tod dvOpwrov 
cioropevopevov) appears to be unique ! 
xiv 53 Tov dpyxtepéa]+xauiday 2400 = KIL Wet 69 &c. 565 
700 al™, 
Lk. vi 15 Simon called Zelotes] Simon the Canaanite 2400. 
16 Judas of James]+and Lebaeus (sic) or (jjrov.) Thaddaeus 
2400. These additions appear to be unique. 
X 3 dpvac| mpoBata 2400 (= Matt.)= AM 28 al!® (not weer), 
28 Lyon] ovly 2400al°. Note that 2400 reads fyowpeba 
for cwOncopeba in Rom. v to: these examples shew 
that the interchange of {jv and owfeoGa: is not always 
due to Syriac influence ! 
XVii 30 Kata Taira] dpoiwo dara (sic) 2400, dormitante scriba. 
Jn. vii 8 otzw] otx 2400 = wt NDKMII al®. Here again, where 
2400 has an interesting variant, it follows w*t and II. 
vii 53-viii rr The story of the Adulteress is given in the text of 2400, but 
a+marks the beginning. Note that w*¢', according to 
1 It is worth special mention that in Lk xii 18 we find 7a d-ya@a pov kal 7a -yevh- 


yard pov (hoc ordine) in 2400 w** and Tl. This suggests that an ancestor of this 
group may have been imperfectly assimilated to the Byzantine standard, 
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Scrivener’s collation (Cod. Augiensis, p. 394 f), agrees 
almost exactly with 2400, including the addition of pi 
mpoorovovpevog in viii 6. Table VIII in Riddk, p. 171, 
should be corrected accordingly.’ 

ix 34 dAoa] dAwo 2400 (and in xiii 10). Notable because the 
same itacism appears in the Greek underlying the Old 
Syriac, no doubt quite independently. 


I have not examined the Pauline text of 2400 very carefully, but in 
any case the range of variation is not very extensive. It is worth notice 
that in Rom. xii rr, where most MSS have r@ xvpiw dovAcviorres but 
D,*G, and the Old Latin have 76 xaspo 8., we find in 2400 Kai rH Kvpiw 
SovA. Ido not know any other MS that inserts xa: here: it is a pleasing 
fancy that it may be a relic of xa:pw, the old Western reading. 

In Acts xx 28 we find in 2400 rod xvpiov xai Oeoi, i.e. the regular 
Byzantine reading (C°HLP al). F. C. Burkitt. 


THREE QUESTIONS (/.7.S. xxxiii 384) 


1 Sizes. The suggestion of a corruption from Rufus seems im- 
probable on two grounds: firstly, that the corruption must have been 
not from the Latin Rufus, but from the Greek form ‘Potd¢os, and that, 
having an extra letter, is unlikely to be corrupted to Bi{ys ; secondly, 
that the order Rufus and Alexander would be exceptional, if not unique. 

The stem is a Thracian one of fairly frequent occurrence. We have 
Bize (Dumont-Homolle, Mélanges d’archéologie et d’épigraphie 1173, 
p- 480), a town of Thrace; Bizens (id. 114", p. 474), a Thracian 
soldier ; Bizo (CIL iii 2784), a personal name from Dalmatia ; Bifov 
(Strab. 319, &c.), a town on the east coast of Thrace ; Bifvn (Strabo 
331, frag. 48, &c.), the capital of the kings of the Odrysae; Buys 
(Dumont-Homolle, 61** p. 347; Kalinka, Ant. Denk. in Bulg. 34 i 13; 
40; 45; Paus. v ro 3), a personal name occurring in two separate 
Thracian districts ; Bifos (Dumont-Homolle 113*°, 113”, p. 470), a 
personal name from Macedonia; and of course Byzantium and its 
mythical founder Byzas. 

Why should there be the tradition of a Thracian among the early 
disciples? The answer perhaps lies in the existence of Thracian cells 
in various eastern monasteries. See, for instance, the life of St Theo- 
dosius Coenobiarcha (Acta SS, Jan. 1, p. 692%), where we read of a 
monastery on the bank of the Jordan : ‘ quatuor aedes intra id aedificat. 


1 L ascertained the correctness of Scrivener’s collation on the MS itself (77in. 
Coll. Camb. B. x. 16). It is a neat little book, entirely without ornament. 
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Ex quibus unam quidem dimisit iis, qui lingua Graeca utuntur... In 
secunda autem genus Bessorum sua voce communi Domino fundebat 
preces. Tertiam autem sortita fuit gens Armeniorum.’ The Bessi were 
an extensive Thracian tribe, christianized in the fourth century by 
Bp Nicetas of Remesiana. 

Again the pilgrim Antoninus of Placentia found on the slopes of 
Sinai a monastery, ‘quod monasterium circumdatum muris munitis, in 
quo sunt tres abbates, scientes linguas latinam grecam syram aegyptiacam 
et bessam, vel multi interpretes singularum linguarum’, (Anz. Plac. Jt, 
ed. J. Gildemeister, chap. 37). The editor, as is clear from his note 
(48, p. 56), does not regard these Bessi as Thracian, but makes no 
alternative suggestion as to their identity. There is also an alternative 
reading, which obscures the reference. Even if he is right, the identity 
of name may have given rise to the tradition that Thracians were con- 
nected with Palestine, and one can imagine the Byzantines assisting 
such a tradition forward. For further instances see Tomaschek, Die 
alten Thraker, in Sitzungsberichte d. philosoph.-hist. Classe der k. Akademie 
in Wien, vol. CXXVIII, Abhandl. IV, p. 77. 

2. Oficina. I suggest that the original reading was ‘ ob facinora’,* 
which makes good sense, and would be likely to be written with the or 
abbreviated, and read as odfacina, and then officina. 

In the above suggestions I have had the valuable help of my colleague, 
Mr. E. J. Thomas. 

B. F, C. ATKINSON. 


1 See the last number of the J.7.S. p. 64. Mr Atkinson’s Note was received 
before the January number was published.—Epp. 


CORRIGENDUM 


SJ.T-S. xxxiv p. 51 ll. 5 and 23 
for De Bona Fortuna read De Virtutibus. 











REVIEWS 


Zur Uberlicferung der Matthiuserklirung des Origenes, by E. Kioster- 
MANN und E. Benz: Texte und Untersuchungen xvii 2. (J. C. 
Hinrich’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1931.) 


Nachiese sur Uberlieferung der Matthiuserklirung des Origenes, by 
E. KLosterMann. (7. uw. U. xlvii 2) 1932. 


Form und Uberlieferung der Lukas-Homilien des Origenes, by Max 
Raver. (7. « JU. xlvii 3) 1932. 


THE appearance of these numbers of the Zexte und Untersuchungen is 
a welcome reminder that the work of preparation for the Berlin Corpus 
of Greek Patristic writers is progressing, and that we may hope for the 
publication in due time of Origen’s work on St Matthew, so far as it 
can be now recovered from the various Greek and Latin sources in 
which much of it is contained, in one or other of the three forms, Zomi, 
Homiliae, Commaticum interpretationis genus, which Jerome tells us that 
he had read. A full quotation of one fragment is found in Pamphilus’s 
Apology. Rufinus’s translation of the Apfo/ogv, and the old Latin transla- 
tion of the Commentary, afford a good introduction to a discussion of 
the extant material. A comparison of the three shews clearly the 
importance of such Latin evidence as can be used to the editor of the 
Greek text of the Commentary on St Matthew. Further research does 
not seem to have revealed the existence of any important MS of the 
Greek text of the Zomi hitherto unknown. We still have to depend 
upon the thirteenth century MS at Munich, with its copy at Venice (xiv), 
which is now acknowledged to be a copy, its variants from the 
Munich MS being admitted to be explicable as the mistakes and con- 
jectures of a learned Greek ; and on the independent MS in the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge (B. 8. 10). 

The special value of this study of the available sources for the text 
and content of Origen’s work on St Matthew is the careful collection of 
Latin evidences. It shews clearly, by the examination of passages 
where both Greek and Latin evidence is extant, the importance of the 
latter. In many such cases the-text is fuller than the Greek, and any- 
one who is acquainted with Origen’s style and thought can see at 
once that much of the additional matter found in the Latin is un- 
doubtedly the work of Origen. There is also more to be recovered 
from Greek Catenae than was available for Lommatzsch’s edition. 
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But the task of separating out from Catenae and later Commentaries 
the genuine work of Origen, requires skill, patience, and knowledge of 
a high order, and it is satisfactory to know that the preparation of the 
new edition of Origen’s Commentary on St Matthew is in the hands of 
so well equipped a scholar as Dr Klostermann. It is much to be 
hoped that he will soon be able to give us the result of his labours. 

Two other sections of this 47th volume of the Zexte und Unter- 
suchungen bear witness to the attention which is being paid in Germany 
to the recovery of Origen’s interpretation of the Gospels. 

A ‘Nachlese’ published as Heft 4 in 1932 adds a few details 
about further material now available for the edition of Origen’s Com- 
mentary on St Matthew. A papyrus fragment in the University Library 
of Bologna seems to give the last sentence of Origen’s 35th Homily on 
St Luke (Berlin Corpus, Origen IX, p. 215, 12 ff). If this is admitted, 
another fragment may possibly form one of his Homilies on St Matthew, 
in which case the statement (7: U. xlvii 2, p. 2) that ‘of the 25 Homilies 
on St Matthew no trace has been preserved of the original Greek’ would 
need modification. Dr Klostermann also adds further evidence of the 
use of these commentaries by Victor of Antioch and certain other later 
writers. It may be worth while to add that a careful summary of the 
contents of Z: U. xlvii 2 is given in a review of this Heft by Koetschau 
in the Zz. LZ. Z. for 2 July, 1932 (Nr. 1932). 

Heft 3 is contributed by Dr Max Rauer, the editor of the Homilies 
on St Luke in vol. viii of the Berlin Corpus. Since the publication of 
that volume his attention has been called to two MSS of the Homilies 
unknown to him in 1930. The more important of these is a MS of the 
eighth or ninth century, now in the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge (334). It is probably the oldest existing MS of the Homilies 
on St Luke (Latin). But as it belongs to a group, which contains a 
copy of it (K. Orléans, Bibliothéque Municipale 178, Saec. XIII) most 
of its readings received full consideration in the edition, and in 
Dr Rauer’s opinion, the Corpus MS does not yield much evidence 
which necessitates alteration in his printed text. The other MS at 
Kassel is of less importance. Dr Rauer publishes a list of the readings 
of the Corpus MS which he regards as deserving incorporation in his 
critical apparatus. He also adds a further discussion of the original 
form and content of the Latin Homilies (on St Luke), and of the Greek 
fragments, with an interesting section giving in detail the evidence, 
Greek and Latin, for Origen’s interpretation of the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan. A. E. BROOKE. 
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Josephus on Jesus, with particular reference to the Slavonic Josephus 
and the Hebrew Josippon, by SoLomon ZEITLIN. (The Dropsie 
College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Philadelphia, 1931.) 


ZEITLIN republishes two papers on the Slavonic Version of Josephus’s 
Jewish War together with a new sketch of the life of Josephus and a 
number of additional notes in which he replies to Eisler’s criticisms of 
the original papers. He examines a number of Eisler’s attempts to 
establish Aramaisms in the Slavonic Version, and after shewing that 
they break down, comes to the general conclusion that there is no solid 
basis for the theory of dependence upon the original Aramaic, either 
directly or through the mediation of an independent Greek Version. 
He urges that the use of the Syro-Macedonian names for the months, 
wherein the Slavonic agrees with the Greek, is not compatible with the 
hypothesis that the Slavonic reproduces a version written for Parthians 
and Babylonian Jews. So far as his main contention with regard to 
the Slavonic Version is concerned, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that Zeitlin is right. I have shewn elsewhere’ that the textual evidence 
collected by Berendts rules out Berendts’s own hypothesis of dependence 
on the Aramaic—adopted in a modified form by Eisler—since the 
Slavonic Version is demonstrably dependent upon a particular form of 
the Greek text of the Jewish War as we know it. But Zeitlin’s own 
arguments as to the dependence of the Slavonic Version upon other 
sources are not satisfactory. While for instance it is undoubtedly true 
that there are resemblances between some of the Christian interpolations 
in Josephus and the Acts of Pilate, the table of parallels given by 
Zeitlin on pp. 38f is by no means conclusive evidence of literary 
dependence. Again, Zeitlin thinks that the Slavonic Version is depen- 
dent upon ‘ Hegisippus’; but the evidence he adduces is very weak, 
and there is in particular no close similarity between the account of 
John Baptist quoted from ‘ Hegesippus' and the passage from the Slavonic 
which he prints in a parallel column. Both might well be, and 
probably are, independent variations of the Gospel story. There cer- 
tainly is a very curious point common to ‘ Hegesippus’ and the Slavonic 
(which Zeitlin does not record) in that Hegesippus seems to presuppose 
an allusion to the levirate law in connexion with Herod’s adulterous 
marriage, which is explicitly given in the Slavonic Version. Whatever 
the explanation, we cannot suppose that the Slavonic is here dependent 
upon Hegesippus, though it is possible that some common apocryphal 
material lies behind both. Zeitlin thinks that the Slavonic Version 
dates from the twelfth or thirteenth century and that it reproduces a 
Byzantine Greek version, which was probably made in the seventh or 


1 Harvard Theological Review, Oct. 1932. 
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eighth century. But there seems no need to postulate any other original 
than the Greek text we know. The omissions and additions I take to 
be the work of the translator himself, and the internal evidence points 
to the period of the first Crusade as the time when the translator was 
at work. 


Der nicht-paulinische Ursprung der Priexistenz-Christologie. Philipper 2: 
Der marcionitische Ursprung des Mythos-Satzes Phil. 2. 6-7 : Prole- 
gomena zur neutestamentlichen Dogmengeschichte I und II, by 
D. Dr Ernst BarnikoL. (Walter G. Miihlau Verlag, Kiel, 1932.) 


Dr BaRNIKOL writes out of a full heart. The interpretation of the 
real Paul he finds to be jeopardized by the theological vagaries of this 
intermediate period. The ‘dialectical’ theologians who profess to 
base themselves upon the great apostle in reality use his name to cloak 
their own subjective piety. The ‘monotonous monologues’ of the 
Barthians are far away from the heart of the Pauline Gospel. Accord- 
ingly in these two studies Dr Barnikol sets himself to recover the 
genuine thought of Paul concerning Christ. 

The method adopted is not very promising. The centre of the 
whole book is the question of St Paul’s belief in the pre-existence of 
Christ, and the main thesis is that Paul knew nothing of this idea. 
Even if this negative conclusion were really established, we should not 
have made much progress towards the understanding of St Paul, and in 
fact Dr Barnikol shews himself to be influenced by his presuppositions 
at least as much as the Barthians he opposes. In the former study he 
deals with the relevant Pauline texts, reserving only Philippians ii. 6 ff 
for special treatment in the second volume of his prolegomena. He 
finds an ‘Epiphany’ Christology involving pre-existence in the non- 
Pauline Pastoral Epistles, and a ‘cosmic’ pre-existence in the deutero- 
Pauline Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians. These two types 
of doctrine are distinct and independent, and neither of them represents 
the real mind of Paul. With Kephas, James, and the entire primitive 
community Paul, like Jesus himself, knows nothing of a Christology 
involving pre-existence. The passages supposed to touch it are reviewed 
in detail, and it is argued that pre-existence has been read into, not out 
of, the text. 

In dealing with Philippians ii Dr Barnikol resorts to a most improbable, 
not to say impossible, hypothesis. Following Loofs, he distinguishes 
the two types of interpretation current in the patristic period—the ‘ A’ 
type which interprets the whole passage of the Incarnate Person, and 
the ‘ B’ type which interprets the humiliation of the pre-existent Person ; 
but, whereas Loofs argues that exegesis of the ‘ A’ type is not only the 
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most primitive exegesis, but is also true to the real meaning of the text, 
Dr Barnikol—rightly as I think—refuses to follow him here and con- 
siders that the accepted text demands interpretation of the pre-existent 
Christ. Dr Barnikol, however, is convinced that the pre-existence of 
Christ played no part in St Paul’s thought. Accordingly he conjectures 
an ‘A’ text (which did not contain verses 6 and 7) corresponding to 
the ‘ A’ type of exegesis, and this shorter ‘A’ text he supposes to have 
been original. The‘ B’ text, the text of the MSS, is a later tendencious 
corruption, due to Marcion. We are to suppose that the heresiarch 
has succeeded in foisting his interpolation of vv. 6, 7 upon the entire 
textual tradition of the N.T.—for, as Dr Barnikol acknowledges, no 
support for his view is forthcoming from MSS or Versions. The only 
real argument adduced for the currency of the supposed ‘ A’ text is an 
argumentum e silentio: viz. that Irenaeus, who knows and quotes the 
passage several times, does not actually quote or use vv. 6, 7, although 
he might have been expected to do so. It is accordingly held to be 
‘ proved’ that in the N.T. of Irenaeus these verses were not present. 
The supposition that Irenaeus did not read these verses becomes the 
more improbable when it is recalled that the Letter of the Churches of 
Lyons and Vienne actually quotes v. 6. (Eus. H.Z. V.c. 2). Dr Bar- 
nikol, however, disposes of this objection by postulating another inter- 
polation in the text of the Letter! By devices such as these it is 
possible to reach any conclusion that may be desired. 
J. M. Creep. 


Geschichte der alten Kirche, by Hans LietzMann, vol i, Die Anfange. 
(de Gruyter, Berlin, 1932.) 

Tuis history of the early Church is planned by Hans Lietzmann to 
cover the period down to about A. D. 600 and to occupy five volumes of 
moderate size. Its dedication to the memory of Harnack and to Karl 
Miiller on his eightieth birthday indicates the sources of its inspiration 
but not its genre. It is not another Church History of the old style or 
on the old scale, but a series of brilliant sketches of significant move- 
ments and dominating personalities. Written out of a full background 
of knowledge, and with a keen sense of proportionate values, it is a 
book to be thoroughly enjoyed. The chapters on the Roman Empire, 
the End of Jewish Christianity, and Marcion are specially admirable. 
On the other hand, it is surely a too rigid adherence to a determined 
scale which assigns hardly more space to ‘ Jesus’ than to ‘ Marcion’. 
Paul’s repudiation of ‘ works’ is declared to distinguish him as much 
from the Mysteries as from Judaism. Faith is defined as ‘das Organ 
mit welchem der Mensch die géttliche Gnade ergreift’ (p. 118). On 
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p. 208 there is an interesting correction of Harnack’s rendering of an 
important phrase of I Clement. 


Das Problem der Urkirche in der neueren Forschung, by Ovar Linton. 
(A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, Uppsala, 1932.) 


Tue title of this work written in German by a Swedish scholar 
corresponds very closely with its contents. Starting from the position 
that Protestant scholarship had reached some fifty years ago a consensus 
on the subject of the character and organization of the primitive Church, 
the writer gives a very full and well-documented account of the criticism 
to which that consensus has subsequently been exposed. This involves, 
of course, a full examination of the views of Sohm, and of Harnack after 
the publication of the Didache. The account of the general discussion 
is followed by an examination of the literature dealing with special 
details, the Apostolate, Prophets and Teachers, Bishops. A full history 
of the exegesis of Matt xvi 18 is of special interest. The writer studiously 
avoids the expression of any constructive views of his own, but he des- 
cribes and analyses the views of a large number of important authorities, 
and has produced a valuable monograph. 


Der Charis-Gedanke bei Paulus, by JoserpH Wosse. (Aschendorf, 
Miinster i. W., 1932.) 

Die Eschatologie des Hl. Paulus, by FRIEDRICH GUNTERMANN. (Aschen- 
dorf, Miinster i. W., 1932.) 

St Paul’s Conception of Recompense, by FLoyp V. Fitson. (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig, 1931-) : 

Or these three monographs on aspects of Paulinism, two are by 
Roman Catholic scholars and appear in the series edited by Professor 
Meinertz, the third by a Protestant Professor in Chicago appears in 
the Untersuchungen edited by Windisch. They are of varying value. 
Dr. Wobbe’s study of Charis is an excellent piece of work, in which 
a very full collection of material has been not only put together but also 
sifted and digested. He lays a good foundation in the proposition that 
‘the grace of God is self-communicating goodness’ (p. 32). He refrains 
from dogmatizing concerning grace and office ; ‘grace-gift and office 
blend in one another, so that we cannot to-day say with certainty where 
Paul is speaking of an office in the Church and where of grace-gifts’ 
(p. 67); and he draws a just and interesting distinction between Paul’s 
usage and phrases such as ‘the grace of the God Claudius’, where, in 
spite of the outward similarity of expression ‘the thought-content is 
entirely different’. 
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The most interesting thing about the second book is the Preface, 
which throws light upon the line of argument by which a Roman 
Catholic scholar can accept and use the results of criticism, and at the 
same time do nothing to infringe ‘the inspiration and the infallibility of 
the whole of Scripture’. In connexion with Eschatology the secret lies 
in distinguishing between what the Apostle expresses as a ‘hope’ and what 
he lays down as ‘an assured expectation’. Thus, ‘so long as no more 
than the hope of an immediate Parousia is to be drawn from Paul’s 
Epistles, he cannot be charged with being mistaken.’ This convenient 
distinction does not, however, save the writer from some remarkable 
exegesis (e. g- 2 Cor. v 3) in the effort to reconcile the teaching of Paul 
with the current doctrine of his Church. The subject is treated ex- 
haustively, and with much book-learning. But (the subject being what 
it is) one is reminded of Calvin’s judicious remark : ‘ Be not over-subtle 
here. In keeping silence the spirit of God has shown how soberly we 
ought to be wise in such hidden mysteries.’ 

It would be a considerable feat to show that the Apostle held and 
taught a doctrine of salvation by works. It is at least attempted by 
Dr. Filson in what was originally a thesis submitted for the Doctorate 
in the University of Basel. It is a monument of indefatigable industry 
and laborious indexing, which has left but little time for thinking. 
Thus we get, e.g. on p. 25, a string of careless statements. (‘It is in 
this legal period that Habakkuk announces the great principle of justifi- 
cation by faith.’) After working through many passages of the same 
quality we come at last, on p. 131, to the conclusion that for Paul ‘the 
love of God was morally conditioned’. A short course of Augustine, 
especially de gratia et libero arbitrio, would have spared the writer much 
toil. 


Die Bekehrung des Paulus, by OTTFRIED KietTz1G. (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 
1932.) 

THE writer of this monograph, which appears in the series of Unter- 
suchungen edited by Windisch, is versed in experimental psychology, 
and in the first half of his work he gives an analysis of the various types 
of conversion with a view to identifying the type to which Paul’s con- 
version belongs. This section concludes, indeed, with a full-page 
diagram of the process, which suggests a complicated problem in conic 
sections. Some readers may be attracted by this, but the others ought 
not to be deterred by it from examining the rest of the book. The 
‘exegetical’ section (chapter V) submits the relation between Jesus and 
Paul to yet another investigation, issuing in a thorough-going acceptance 
of Paul’s acquaintance with the teaching and character if not the person 
of Jesus. Herein Kietzig is even more emphatic than Weiss, Feine, and 
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Bricka. This is followed bya religtonsgeschichtliche section, in which we 
have a fresh and striking analysis of the system of religious thought from 
which Paul was converted. The freshness lies in the shifting of the 
emphasis from theological formulas to experimental and psychological 
principles. It is a book which should not be overlooked. 


C. ANDERSON SCOTT. 


Le Tombeau Vide, by PRoressor G. BALDENSPERGER (off-print from 
Rev. d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses Nov.—Dec. 1932, Strasbourg), 
is a study of the narratives of the Burial of Jesus. Professor Balden- 
sperger calls attention to the fact that it was only late in the day that 
Joseph of Arimathaea made his petition to Pilate, that he ran risks in 
doing so and acted with secrecy (as John says and Mark’s roApjoas 
implies), and that the burial effected by him must have been during the 
night. On the other hand he adduces evidence to shew that the body 
of Jesus must have been taken down from the cross by sunset and at 
once consigned to one of the public tombs adjoining the place of cruci- 
fixion, and this was the tomb which the women who were present 
noted from far off. When they came on the Sunday morning they did 
not ‘find Jesus’ because meanwhile Joseph had secretly removed the 
body to his own tomb in his own ‘garden’. In the Gospel tradition 
these two burials are confused and merged in one: namely, the burial 
by Joseph of Arimathaea. 

I agree with Professor Baldensperger that it was not the Empty 
Tomb but the Appearance to Peter and other similar experiences that 
established belief in the Resurrection—this view indeed is so widely 
current to-day that the question of the empty tomb is hardly one of 
living interest to students of the origins of Christian belief. But 
Professor Baldensperger does not accept Mark’s statement that the 
women ‘said nothing to any one’, in which there may be evidence of 
the late origin of the story. He assumes that their story was current at 
first and dropped into oblivion, to be revived only at the later stage of 
gospel-making. But could the story have had any currency without 
reaching the ears of Joseph of Arimathaea? And would he have kept 
silence then? Professor Baldensperger does not ask himself these 
questions, and I do not find his treatment of the subject convincing. 
But he has called attention to points that need further investigation 
than they have received. 


My life and thought, an autobiography, by ALBERT SCHWEITZER, 
translated by C. T. Campion (George Allen & Unwin, 1933), is a book 
which readers will find of absorbing interest, even though they already 
know in its main outlines the romantic story of Dr Schweitzer’s life, 
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with its rich achievement in theology, music, medicine, and all its 
practical activities. Here he tells it in sufficient detail with the direct- 
ness and simplicity, the ardour and honesty, and the skill in selection 
and presentation that have characterized all his work. He has been 
well served, too, by his translator. From the point of view of theological 
studies the chief gain, perhaps, is to be shewn the lines of thought and 
experience which led him to write his books, one after another, and to 
be given his own summaries of his aims and conclusions. Of . till wider 
interest is the account of his thought on civilization (and colonization) 
and the present conflict and dilemma, on the relation between the 
world-denying and the world-affirming views of life and the only basis 
on which the latter can be maintained. The formula which he finally 
arrives at and commends to us as alone comprehensive and secure is 
the ethical and religious principle of ‘ Reverence for Life’, which, he 
says, ‘contains in itself Resignation, World-Affirmation, the Ethical’. 
And these three, he holds, are ‘the three essential elements in a world- 
view as mutually interconnected results of thinking’. The world-view 
that Dr Schweitzer expounds will appeal to many of his readers whether 
or no they feel that they can unite its elements under the formula 
‘Reverence for Life’. 

In the fine epilogue with which he concludes the book he pleads with 
deep conviction, as against the irrational tendencies of the time, the 
imperative need of sustained thinking and of giving full scope to reason. 


Amicitiz Corolla, edited by H. G. Woop ( University of London Press, 
1933), is a volume of essays which were presented to another great 
scholar, James Rendel Harris, on his eightieth birthday (January 27, 
1932). A delightful portrait, a dedicatory letter by the editor, and 
a brilliant descriptive ‘ homage’ by Dr Deissmann, precede the twenty- 
two essays which represent American, Dutch, German, and Armenian, 
as well as English scholarship, and range over subjects as various as 
Dr Rendel Harris’s own interests and studies. I have not space to 
describe them further. Some of them may well provoke Notes in this 
JOURNAL as opportunity offers. That none of the Cambridge Professors 
contributed an essay to the volume was not due to any lack of apprecia- 
tion of the work of so distinguished a Cambridge scholar. 


Three new series of texts and notes can only be mentioned here. 
Two of them are issued by the Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana (Piazza 
della Pilotta, Rome, 1932). One is a ‘Series Philosophica’ of which 
four parts are published, namely, De Platonis Doctrina circa Animam, 
by J. Souilhé; De Origine Formae Materialis, by P. Hoenen; De 
Principiis Ethicae Socialis (documenta ultimorum Romanorum pontifi- 
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cum), by P. G. Jarlot ; and De Quingue Viis Sancti Thomae ad demon- 
strandam Dei exsistentiam apud antiquos Graecos et Arabes et Iudaeos 
pracformatis vel adumbratis, by R. Arnou. The other is a ‘Series 
Theologica’ of which there are already seven parts, two De Spiritu 
Sancto Anima Corporis Mystici containing testimonia from the Greek 
and the Latin Fathers respectively, by S. Tromp; the others Déoz 
Augustini De Correptione et Gratia, by C. Boyer; De Obsdigatione 
Catholicorum Perseverandi in Fide (documenta Concilii Vaticani), by 
H. Lennerz; De Ordaliis (decreta pontificum Romanorum et syno- 
dorum), by P. Browe ; De Frequenti Communione in Ecclesia Occidentah 
(documenta varia), by P. Browe ; and Photius et Ecclesia Romana, by 
G. Hofmann. 

The other series is liturgical, edited by R. Stapper and A. Riicker, 
the first part being Ordo Romanus Primus de missa papali by R. Stapper 
(Aschendorff, Miinster i. W., 1932). J. F. B-B. 


Theodoret von Kyros, Kommentar zu Jesaia, herausgegeben von AuGusT 
MOHLE. (Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unternehmens der Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen. Band 5: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, Berlin, 1932.) 


In volume 81 of Migne’s series of Greek Fathers, cols. 215-494, 
appears a copious selection of extracts from the Commentary of Theo- 
doret (A.D. 386 or 393-458) on Isaiah the prophet. They are described 
as ‘excerpta ex Catenis Graecis’. A selection of various readings is 
given at the foot of the page. Unfortunately this edition is unsatisfac- 
tory. It is a reprint from the Halle edition (1769, 1770) of the works 
of Theodoret in which Sirmond’s text is printed together with a Latin. 
rendering (not always accurate) by J. L. Schulze and with a number of 
various readings. ‘The text of the commentary on Isaiah is disappoint- 
ing on several grounds. In the first place it is incomplete. It is at its 
best a heap of fragments amounting only to a quarter or a third of the 
whole. It is true that the treatment of Isa. i occupies nine and a half 
columns of Migne, but the scale of the work diminishes, and the impor- 
tant ch. xlv is allotted the space of one column, The same chapter as 
treated in Dr Mdhle’s edition fills six broad pages of thirty-six to forty- 
one lines. 

Dr Mohle has given us a new and complete text, and has carried out 
his work as editor in a thoroughly workmanlike way. He has taken as 
his basis the (hitherto unpublished) fourteenth-century manuscript which 
was discovered at Constantinople in 1899, which he calls ‘K’, It 
contains the Commentary of Theodoret i” extenso. The numerous 
(usually small) lacunae he supplies, as far as possible, from the manu- 
scripts of the Catenae. He tells us that there are two different Catenae 
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on Isaiah in which extracts from Theodoret are given. One which was 
composed by a certain Andreas in the second half of the seventh 
century or at the beginning of the eighth he calls ‘C’. It is represented 
by eleven manuscripts, or fragments of manuscripts. The other Catena, 
which the editor calls ‘ N’, is found in five manuscripts. The reading of 
each Catena can usually be clearly established from the manuscripts, so 
that he is generally content to cite the variants as from ‘C’ or‘N’. For 
the earlier part of the text (chs. i-xvi) Dr Mdhle is able to give a fairly 
full apparatus criticus, but later the apparatus becomes meagre through 
lack of authorities to quote, and he is obliged to resort more often to 
conjectural emendation. 

Probably much textual work remains to be done both on the biblical 
text prefixed to Theodoret’s comments, and on the comments themselves. 
It is to be observed that the passages from the Bible, which are much 
abbreviated in Migne, are given in full in ‘K’. This biblical text, 
especially as it stands in ‘K’, has a good number of coincidences with 
the rather large group of cursives which F. Field and others put down 
as ‘Lucianic’, The list of these as given by Field (Hexap/a, Prolego- 
mena lxxxviii) is as follows: 22, 36, 48, 51, 62, 90, 93, 144, 147, 233, 
308. 

A striking instance of agreement is to be found in Isa. i 29. Here 
these manuscripts, though varying among themselves, support on the 
whole the text of ‘K’, which runs thus: (29 a) dr viv aicxw/6- 
wo(vra) | eri rots yAurrois airav | éf’ ols airot érotnoav | (29a) «kal 
aicxwvOncovrat | éxi rois ciddAors airav | éf ols airoi éBovdciaarTo | 
(29 b) kai aicxwOyoovra | éxi trois Kiros airav | é’ ols éreOipyoay. 
‘ Double renderings . . . occur frequently in Lucian’s recension’, writes 
Dr Driver in his Samue/, page xlix. We need not doubt that ‘K’ is 
‘Lucianic’ here. Swete gives: (29a) dr aicywOjcovra | drs tov 
cidiAwv airav | & airot iBovdovro | (29b) Kai joxivOnoav | eri trois K7- 
mos | & éreOipnoay. In Isa. xix 23 again ‘K’’s reading gra 580s dri 
Aiyvrrov has the support of seven ‘ Lucianic’ cursives. Dr Swete edits 
from B[S] éoraz 7 680s Aiyirrov, which is also the reading printed in 
Migne. A more doubtful case is xadéoove: (as in Matt. i 23 cum SBC 
al.) which ‘K’ gives in Isa. vii 14 instead of the xadéoas of Migne: 
it may possibly be Lucianic. 

Again ‘ K’ has some striking readings which agree with the ‘ Lucianic’ 
cursives in Isa. xiii’: 

Ver. 2. airois sine add. B; 
‘K’ add. pa poPeiobe [NJAQ 22, 48, 62, 93, 144, 147- 


1 I have taken the evidence of the cursives just as it is stated in Holmes and 
Parsons. 
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3. tAnpOcat Tov Gvpdv pov B ; 
°K’ rov Ovpov pov radoa 22, 36714, 48, 51, 62, 90, 93, 147, 233- 
5. oixovpevny sine add. B [AQ]; 
*K’ add. xai rovs duaprwArovs drodgca ef airis 22, 36, 48, 
51, 62, 90, 93, 144, 147, 233 
12. xatadeAypévor, SAB ; 
‘K’ éyxaradcAeyppévor [22, 36, 51, 90, 144]. 
év [Xovdeip] B ; 
‘K’ & SA 22, 36, 48, 51, 90, 93, 144- 
13. OvpwOnoerar SAB ; 
°K’ cadrevOnoera [22], 48, 51, 62, 90, 93, 147- 
15. yrrnOnoerar SAB ; 
‘K? (= or 7) exxevrpOjoerat [22], 48, 51, 62, 90, 93, 144, 147. 
19. ard Bacréws BSA iro] ; 
‘K’ (i2d Baor)Aéwy 22, 26, 48, 51, 62, 144, 147. 
22. oikos aitav (RAB; airys ‘K’) sine add. ; 
*K’ add. xai év rots vaois tis oratadys airs 22, 36, 48, 90, 
93, 147, 233- 
xpovret sine add. NAB ; 
*K’ add. xai ai jpépar airijs od py épedxvobdcw [22], 36, 48, 
51, 62, 90, 934, 147. 
Other noteworthy instances are : 
xi 4. kai éXeyfe sine add. (Migne') NAB ; 
‘K’ add. év etOurnr 22, 36, 48, 62, 90, 93, 106, 144, 147, 
233. 
tous tareivovs (Migne*) AB ; 
*K’ rovs évddgous & 22, 36, 48, 49, 51, 62, 90, 106, 144, 147, 
233, 239, 306. 
kai év rvevpart (Migne') AB; 
‘K’ xai r@ rvevpare 22, 36, 48, 51, 62, 90, 93, 144, 147, 233, 
239, 301, 306. 
5. mAevpds SAB ; 
*K’ add. airod 22, 36, 48, 49, 51, 62, 90, 93, 144, 147, 233 al. 
8. éxi “rpwyddv'! (Migne) B ; 
*K’ éxi tpwyAnv RAQ 36, 48, 51, 62, 90, 93, 144, 147, 233 al. 
II. tov (yAGou sine add. (Migne') SAB ; 
‘K’ add. xai Cyrioa 22, 36, 48, 51, 62, 90, [93], 147, 233- 
XXViii 17. Kal of remouBdres parnv ‘Weider! BAB ; 
*K’ Wevdeis 36, 48, 51, 62, 90, 93, 144, 147, 233- 


Yet in spite of the many coincidences between ‘ Lucianic’ cursives 


1 Theodoret apud Migne. 
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and the biblical text of Theodoret, particularly as it appears in ‘K’, it 
would be too much to assert that the text on which he commented 
was simply the Lucianic text. It is clear from the commentary that 
Theodoret had the Hexapla itself before him. Thus in commenting on 
Isa. xlv 5 : xai od pders pe, he mentions a variant which introduces ‘IepayA 
in the vocative, but he rejects it in the words, dA’ ovre rapa 7G “EBpaiw 
70 ‘IopaiA xeipevov edpov ovre rapa Tois GAAos ‘Epynvevtais ovre rapa ois 
‘Efdopyxovra év 7G “EgaxAG. Another mention of the Hexapla is made 
on lx 8, and yet another on Ixiii 12. Further his frequent quotation 
from Symmachus and the other translators by name is an indication 
that he used the Hexapla as he wrote his comments. 

On the other hand it is obvious that the Lucianic text would be his 
starting point. Theodoret mentions the work of Lucian with praise; 
it» was highly valued in the East ‘from Constantinople to Antioch’ 
(Jerome) ; and Theodoret as bishop of Cyrus was under Antiochene 
influence. But it is probable that he did not leave the Lucianic text 
as he found it. A scholar as deeply interested in readings as Theodoret, 
and with the Hexapla open to him, would revise the text as it passed 
through his hands. His revision would follow the |jnes taken by 
Lucian, as Field describes them (//exap/a, Prolegomena, Ixxxix). That 
is to say, he would fill gaps in the LXX which lay before him from ’A, 3, 
and ®; and again he would reconcile the opposing claims of the LXX 
and the Hebrew Verity by retaining the faulty Septuagintal reading 
when he introduced a more faithful rendering from one of the later 
translators. So we conclude that the text of the ‘ Lucianic’ cursives 
and of ‘K’ should be described not as ‘ Lucianic’ simply, but as the 
Lucianic-Theodoretic text. 

The new material from manuscripts published by Dr Méhle enables 
us to check, and sometimes to supplement, the great work of Dr Field. 
On Isa. xxviii 1 Field gives 0’. otai 7 orepdvw ris TBpews. Oi Aourod 
ovai TH oTepdvw THs timepnpavias. But Dr Modhle prints from ‘K’, 
5 Svppaxos Ey: oval. crépavos irepnpavias. On vv. 12, 13 a rendering 
of Symmachus is given in ‘K’ of which only three words appear in 
Field : ot« 76éAnoav dota, dAX’ éyévero (MT AM) airois 5 Adyos Kupiov 
évroAy ov évrody. The text of Swete is ovx #OéAnocav dxovew. kal 
Zora: abrois Td Adyrov Kupiov Odius ext Odiw (MT ww) yy). On ver. 17b 
an unpublished rendering from Symmachus is given: xai 6 rpopayiv 6 
ba tiv xdAalav, } reroibnos 4 Wevdys Kal 7% oxéry 7 Sa 7d Tdwp 
émixAvoet. 

In xlvii 11, where Swete has xai jeu éri ve tadarwpia, Kai ov pi) 
duvyoy xabapa yevérOa ‘K’ preserves from Symmachus and Aquila the 
rendering xai éxureccirat [coi] cvppopa i{v) ob Suvjoy éiAdcacba (MT 
mp2). On xlix 16: éwi rav xepdv pov Lwypadyxd cov ra reixy, Field 
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gives 3....éornpéd oe. @.... dvexdpagd oe. But Dr Méhle edits from 
‘K’ 6 pév Svppayos ‘ éxydpaga’ réBexev, 5 5 Deodoriwy ‘duéypaya’, 6 de 
*Axtidas ‘Hxpi(Bw)oa’ (the last statement as Field). Our knowledge of 
the renderings of Symmachus in Isaiah has been considerably increased 
by Dr Mohle’s publication of the text of ‘K’. 

As a commentator Theodoret suffers from his readiness to read 
references to N.T. history into the prophets. For him the book of 
Isaiah has very many zpoppyces of the Incarnation and of the Passion 
and of Jewish disbelief in our Lord, and also of the history of the 
Church. When the prophet writes (i 15), ‘ Your hands are full of blood’, 
Theodoret adds the comment that the kind (7d «éos) of sin of which 
Isaiah accuses the Jews is not idolatry, nor adultery and covetousness, 
but foul murder (psapoviav), for ‘more grievous than all impiety was 
their madness against the Lord’. In Isa. xxxii 20: ob Bods xai dvos rarei, 
Theodoret finds a reference to the One Church, the ass being an 
unclean beast and the ox clean according to the Law represent the 
Gentiles (unclean until the Epiphany of the Saviour) united with the 
believing Jews into one fellowship. 

The ingenuity of the commentator in tracing references to N.T. 
history is almost boundless. Thus when the prophet says (Isa. xix 1) 
Bod Kipros (xdOytrar éxi) vepeAns Kovdys Kai Hée eis Atyurrov, Theodoret 
expounds the words as a prediction of the flight into Egypt ( Matt. ii 13 ff). 
He proceeds ve@éAny roivey xovpyy thy avOpwreiav Karel piow, Hv 6 Oeds 
Abyos dveAaBev- ya(pix)ov yap berov 7 avVAAnYns oix ééfaro. The Hebrew 
has ‘upon a swift (€Aadpot, Aquila) cloud’, an obvious reading, but 
Theodoret prefers the rendering which lends itself to his own inter- 
pretation. 

In ver. 4 he sees again a reference to events of the Christian era ; 
the text runs zapadiow Alyurrov cis xeipas dvOpwrwv Kupiwy oxAnpav, 
upon which he remarks: ‘ The virgin birth took place when Augustus 
was king, and it was Augustus who put a final end to the kingdom of 
the Egyptians, and delivered the country to viceroys’. 

In vv. 17, 18, Theodoret rejects a reference to the Isaianic age and 
makes the prophet predict the state of Egypt in the Christian era: 
écovran wévte OAS ev Aiyirtw Aadroioat TH yAooon TH Xava(virids cai 
épvd)ovoear TO dvopat. Kupiov SaBawb- wédis “Acedéx xAnOjoera 7 pia 
modus. These things, says the commentator, were fulfilled after the 
Epiphany of our God and Saviour. And the five cities he does not 
give as a definite number, but he thus gave it a name (éxdAeoev) as the 
perfect number. For five are the senses of man. And as for one city 
called ’Aaedéx, that is ‘city of righteousness’, he means not one chosen 
out of the rest, but for one read each. Thus Theodoret. 

But though Theodoret is so greatly taken up with the thought of 
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predictions relating to the Christian era, he finds room for comments 
of a critical, philological, and ‘historical’ kind. Thus in ix rr [12] 
(Septuagint) the assailants of Jerusalem are described as Xvpiav aq’ 
HAiov dvatohGy Kai tovs "EAAnvas ad’ jAlov dvopGv. The other transla- 
tors, says Theodoret, put dvdrip for “EAAnvas, meaning no doubt the 
d\AdgpvAoe who were Israel’s neighbours in the days of the Kingdom, 
On xiii 3, #yacpévor civ, cai éyo dyw adrovs, he says that the enemies 
of the Babylonians are not called dyso by the prophet, dvaceBeis yap 
joav. He proceeds to point out that Isaiah uses dyvos not only of those 
who are sanctified for God, but also of those who are set apart for 
a certain task. 

Theodoret shews himself acquainted with history as the men of his 
time knew it. He knows the names of the Persian kings from Cyrus 
to Xerxes and their achievements. He gives Artaxerxes Longimanus 
as the name of the monarch who had Nehemiah as his cup-bearer. He 
knows that Macedonian kings ruled once in Egypt, and founded 
a Jewish colony there, though he refuses to see a reference to this 
colony in Isa. xix 18. He is thoroughly conversant with Old Testament 
history, and is thereby saved from the wildest flights of some Greek 
exegetes. Thus on Isa. xxviii 1, while Hesychius of Jerusalem explains 
of purOwroi "Edpain as 6 “lovdaixds Aads (!), Theodoret writes soberly 
purOwrors "E. rods érxovpous Aéyet, tiv Aapackov Kal tovs dAAovs Lvpovs. 
Hesychius does not improve his exegesis by adding ovdé yap as viol 
GAN’ ds puoOwroi 7G OG Kai 7 vopw mpoorjpxovro. 

As we study Theodoret’s work the question arises, Has it not received 
additions from other commentators? A mass of comment on Isaiah 
once existed in Greek. Origen wrote scholia, homilies, and a com- 
mentary which dealt in thirty books with the text as far as Isa. xxx 5. 
Eusebius of Caesarea also wrote at length on this prophet. If the 
comments of Hesychius of Jerusalem are too brief to tempt the borrower, 
the same cannot be said of Cyril of Alexandria. Cyril’s Zxegesis 
Hypomnematice of Isaiah fills a whole volume of Migne, save for six 
pages. 

A possible instance of interpolation is found in ‘K’ after the com- 
ment on Isa. Ixvi 24 with which Migne’s edition concludes. After the 
words zpooyA@oat TeroApnxdtas ‘K’ proceeds as follows: otrw xai dia 
tod Oeoreciov Zaxapiov dyaiv: ‘dovrai pe oiv & ekexévrnaav’, rovréoti 
[p<O ol] zpoojrwoav ciparos: ob yap eye ekexévrncay GAN’ 6 évdedupar 
gépa. This interpretation is in accord with the pronouncement of 
Cyril of Alexandria, éradi rd yeyovis airot idwv cdpa rérovbe raidra, 
maw aitos Aéyerar rabeiv irip jpav. "Hv yap 6 arabs év tO maoyxovT 
owpart (Epistola dogmatica, Hahn, ed. 2, page 237). Was the additional 
passage of Mohle’s text added by some follower of Cyril? In Theo- 
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doret’s comment on Zechariah (Migne’s text) Theodoret twice’ cites 
Zech. xii 10 in the form owovrar (v. éryBAdWovrat) mpds pe, cis bv eSexévry- 
gay, a form which differs from the LXX, and is no doubt Theodoret’s 
own. Moreover, the rendering oiv & é£exévrnoav comes from Aquila, 
whereas it is Symmachus to whom Theodoret most often turns when 
he departs from the LXX. A commentary offers opportunity to an inter- 
polator who is anxious to give his favourite exposition of a passage, and 
it is not at all improbable that Theodoret’s commentary contains a 
number of comments which have been added later to Theodoret’s work. 

An instance in which Dr Mohle has improved the text of Theodoret 
is to be found on p. 156, on Isa. xl 6-8. He prints ver. 7 from ‘K’ 
in the form é&ypdvOy 6 xopros, cai Td dvOos éférecey, | dr. wvedpa Kupiov 
éxvevoey eis abrov (Sic): GAnOas dpows xdptw 5 Aads|. The bracketed 
words do not belong to the original LXX, but come (slightly changed, 
dpovos xoptw for xdépros) from Symmachus or Theodotion. Field (Hexa- 
pla, Prolegomena, Ixxxix) describes the reading as ‘ Lucianic’. 

The text of Theodoret’s comment also has been improved. For 
mpoepunvever (Migne) Mohle, following ‘K’, gives zpoyynvver; for 4 éryu- 
yrvpévn 80a Mohle gives 4 ércywopévyn ddga and for 7d dvOos “éxrimre! 
Mohle gives ‘éxpet'. More important is the improvement won by the 
recovery of the rest of the comment on éfypav6n 6 xdpros x.7.A. ‘These 
words,’ writes Theodoret, ‘apply more truly to that which of old was 
called “The People” (6 Aads), which withered because it had not the 
sap (vorida, “ moisture”) of faith, but threw away grace in its flower.’ 

Two useful indices conclude this volume, one of scripture passages, 
the other of proper names. 


The Oldest Version of the Bible: ‘ Aristeas’ on its traditional origin: 
a study in Early Apologetics, by Henry G. Mercuam, M.A., 
B.D., Ph.D. (Holborn Publishing House, London, 1932.) 


Tue subject of this work is not the Septuagint, but Aristeas’s Letter 
to Philocrates on the origin of the Septuagint. Seventy-five pages are 
given to a complete translation into English of this letter, which differs 
verbally but not substantially from the rendering by Prof. H. T. Andrews 
in Dr Charles’s Pseudepigrapha. <A few critical notes on the Greek 
text are added. The greater part of Dr Meecham’s book (pp. 88-315) 
is devoted to a discussion, ‘ Historical’—‘ Literary ’—*‘ Didactic’, of 
Aristeas. Dr Meecham has read widely and his discussion is exhaustive. 
His final conclusion is, ‘ Altogether this unknown Jew (Aristeas) is an 
interesting figure. He is clever if not profound.’ It is well to leave it 
at this. 

1 Cf. his note on Zech. xiii 7. 
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The Talmud, by DUDLEY WriGHT, with a foreword by Herbert M. J. 
Loewe, M.A., Reader in Rabbinics in the University of Cambridge. 
(Williams & Norgate, 1932.) 

Everyman's Talmud, by the Rev. Dr A. Conen, M.A. (Cantab.). 
(J. M. Dent & Sons, 1932.) 

Botu these books are of merit, but they will probably appeal to only 
a small circle of readers. Mr. Wright’s book is a brief introduction, 
necessarily dry but useful as a book of reference. Mr Loewe’s fore- 
word vouches for its general accuracy. Chapter i answers in general 
terms the question, What is the Talmud? The answer is, The Talmud 
is a Hansard from which you can cite contrary opinions on the subjects 
of which it treats. Chapter ii tells how the Talmud came to be written 
down by R. Judah. Mr Wright points to the growing dispersion of the 
Jewish race specially after the Hadrianic War and the oppression which 
followed it. The written Talmud followed Jewish emigration and saved 
Jewish nationality. Chapter iv gives an account of the Palestinian 
Talmud and of Johanan ben Zakkai who, ‘with the permission of 
Vespasian ’, founded the Palestinian School at Jabneh before Jerusalem 
fell in a.D. 70. Chapter vi is on the Babylonian Talmud. ‘The B. T. 
assumes the character of an encyclopaedia, reproducing the knowledge 
of the Rabbis during the first five centuries’ of our era. Chapter viii 
(melancholy reading both for Jews and Christians) is on the (frequent) 
burnings of the Talmud and other Jewish books from 1239 down to 
1757 when the Talmud was burnt at Kamieniec in Poland, the last 
of these outrages. Mr Wright concludes with a bibliography which 
might be much improved in form. The books, many of them, are 
insufficiently described, and no dates are given. 

Dr Cohen’s book is a guide—much needed—to the vast contents of 
the Talmud: it exhibits the variety of those contents, which are some- 
times profound, with an appeal to every religious mind, and sometimes 
again strangely trivial. Chapter i on the Doctrine of God contains an 
excellent selection from the dicta of the Rabboth on the greatest of 
subjects. On pages 62-71, ‘Israel and the Nations’, the Rabbinic 
views on proselytes are given, and on the possibility of an (unconverted) 
Gentile being saved. The Doctrine of Man is set forth on pages 72- 
127. The statement on page 99, ‘Josephus has recorded that the 
doctrine of free will distinguished the Pharisees’ is hardly true. 
Josephus speaks haltingly of the Pharisaic doctrine both in Antiq. xviii 
1 3 which Dr Cohen quotes, and in Wars ii 8 14 which he does not 
quote. On the other hand Josephus writes in Wars ii 8 14, ‘The 
Sadducees ... do away with Fate altogether. ... They maintain that 
man has the free choice of good or evil’. Surely it is the Sadducees 
who are ‘ distinguished’ for holding the doctrine of free will. There is 
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much that is interesting on pages 142-148, (The Necessity of) Study of 
the Torah. A Rabbi asked, ‘Since I have learnt the whole of the 
Torah, may I study Greek philosophy?’ They answered him, It is 
written, ‘Thou shalt meditate therein (in the Torah) day and night’ 
(Josh. i 8). Chapter vii, The Moral Life, contains some attractive 
stories which recommend brotherly love, humility, and charity to the 
poor. Pages 266-315 deal with folklore, of which there is much in the 
Talmud, and with the cure of disease, a subject into which folklore enters. 
A full index is added to the book, but there should be an entry, ‘ Trades 
pp. 205-207’. ‘Most ass-drivers are wicked ... the best of physicians * 
is destined for Gehinnom.’ W. Emery Barnes. 


The Position of Women as reflected in Semitic Codes of Law, by ELIZABETH 
Mary MacDonaLp, Ph.D. (University of Toronto, 1931). 


In this pamphlet Miss MacDonald collects all the information about 
women in both the Code of Hammurabi and the Assyrian Law-book as 
well as in the collection of laws contained in the Pentateuch, and tabu- 
lates it under the various aspects of a woman’s domestic activities (Ze. 
as daughter, wife, mother, widow) and in the economic and religious life. 
It may be said at once that the collection of facts seems to be exhaustive, 
and there is so much merit in the work ; but little more can be said in 
its favour. 

Even the mere statement of the facts is not always correctly put: 
¢.g. the assertion that ‘drowning was also inflicted on the woman who 
neglected her home’ in the Code of Hammurabi (§ 143) gives a false 
impression (p. 30) ; for it is clear that the real ground is that stated in 
and carried over from the preceding section, #.c. the refusal of marital 
rights to her husband. Again, the explanation of (SAZ)zikrum as 
meaning a ‘ hermaphrodite’ (p. 30) is unlikely ; for such persons can 
hardly have been so common or important as to call for special legisla- 
tion. In the Assyrian laws the authoress is in far worse plight, as 
her whole conception of Assyrian marriage is badly confused. She 
appears to envisage three stages in marriage (pp. 311-81): first, a 
betrothal, in which gifts called db/um or subulli were given to the bride’s 
father and she was immediately entitled to be called a ‘ wife’ (§§ 31-32), 
the veiling of the girl by her husband (§ 41), which is described as ‘the 
significant feature of the marriage ceremony’, and the anointing of her 
head by the bridegroom’s father and the offering by him of gifts called 
huruppate to her father (§ 43). In the first place, however, it is very 
difficult to make out a case for betrothal at all, and in the second place 


1 They were supposed to use magic. 
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the fact that in each of these three cases different classes of women are, 
or appear to be, contemplated is entirely overlooked. In § 41 the woman 
concerned is a captive maid whose owner veils her in the presence of 
a certain number of comrades in arms in order to raise her to the rank 
of a lady by marriage and ensure that his sons by her may become his 
heirs. In §§ 30-31 the supposed betrothal is most probably explained 
as the acquisition of a plebeian girl by a father as a bride for his son, 
while § 43 certainly describes a patrician marriage. Nor is the authoress 
always right in her translation, as when she states (following all the 
editors of these laws) that in §57 the seducer of a virgin paid ‘three 
times’ her price to her father (pp. 38-39) ; a glance at any grammar 
shews that what he paid was one-third of her price. In conclusion, 
it must be added that throughout the discussion of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian laws the authoress is unaware that there must be some 
relation between these two documents, and that much which is obscure 
in the one may be explained by reference to the other. In discussing 
the Hebrew laws the authoress acknowledges the traditional dissection 
of the narrative into / and Z, D and /; but she has completely over- 
looked Jirku’s analysis of the ten law-codes which are embedded in 
£ and D and P (but of which there appears, oddly enough, to be no 
trace in J). Thus her account of the position of women in Hebrew law 
is vitiated, if not destroyed, by the fact that it is related not to the 
original documents themselves but merely to the three subsequent 
compilations in which they are incorporated. 

It is then unfortunately obvious that Miss MacDonald has but touched 
the fringe of her subject and, in fact, that she has no idea of the difficul- 
ties of it nor in what direction she ought to look to seek a solution of 
them. Her book is a mere compilation based on a literal acceptance 
of the text, explained in case of need after Koschaker or Cuq or Ring, 
and betrays no sign of independent thought. The collection of references 
may well be useful to some readers, but they are all to well-known 
works ; there appears (so far as I can see) no citation of any untranscribed 
cuneiform text, so that a valuable source of information remains entirely 
untapped. G. R. D. 


The Monasteries of the Wédi ’n-Natrin. Part II: The History of the 
Monasteries of Nitria and of Scetis, by H. G. Evetyn-Wuite, 
edited by W. Hauser. (New York, 1932.) 


TuHIs very important monograph has been long in coming out, but 
there can be nothing but praise for it now that it is at last in our hands. 
H. G. Evelyn-White began to work upon it as early as 1916. In 1920 
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and 1921 he made visits to the Wadi n-Natrfin itself, and the work was 
far advanced at the time of his regretted death in 1924. In 1926 a first 
volume appeared, dealing chiefly with texts from the Monastery of 
St Macarius. The present volume is a detailed history of all the 
monastic settlements in the desert south of Alexandria and north-west 
of Cairo. It has been most carefully edited by Mr Walter Hauser, who 
had worked with Evelyn-White and had visited the sites with him in 
1920. The whole publication reflects the greatest possible credit on 
him and on the general direction of the New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. And once again, as in the case of the former volume (see _/. 7S, 
xxviii 324), the learned world has to thank Mr Edward S. Harkness for 
his generosity in making the publication of this volume possible. 

The Table of Contents alone takes up twenty-one pages. There are 
five main periods : the Roman (a.D. 315-451), pp. 1-216 ; the Byzantine 
(A.D. 451-641), pp. 219-262; the Early Arab Period (A.D. 641-880), 
pp. 265-329 ; the Medieval Period (10th-16th century), pp. 333-409 ; 
and the Modern Period, pp. 413-458. These are followed by many 
pages of Appendices and Indices. 

It may help to explain the general scope and interest of the work if 
three points be singled out with which the Natron Valley is associated, 
with the elucidation of which this history is especially concerned. These 
are (1) the first desert settlements and the identification of the localities ; 
(2) the establishment of the Monophysite Patriarch at the Monastery of 
St Macarius in Scetis, and (3) the history of the Syrian Monastery and 
its famous Library. 

(1) There are four places in north-west Egypt where we hear of early 
desert solitaries, the Mount of Nitria, Scetis or Scete, Cellia, and the 
Natron Valley (in Arabic, Wady n-Natrin). Evelyn-White has succeeded 
in differentiating these four places from each other, and has fixed the 
site of each. The Mount of Nitria, called in Coptic the hill (i.e. stony 
waste) of Pernoudj, is distinct from the Wady n-Natriin where the 
existing monasteries are. Roughly south of Damanhur and west of 
Teh-el-Barud is a village now called el-Barnugi, where natron was for- 
merly worked : this is the district with which Evelyn-White associates 
the Coptic Pernoudj, and therefore with the ‘ Mount of Nitria’. It was 
the first of the eremite settlements, on the edge of the desert, not in the 
desert. 

Cellia is to be placed west-south-west of Pernoudj, inter NVitriam et 
Scitium situs, as Cassian says. 

Scete, Scetis, Scitium, are adaptations of the Coptic name Shiét 
(uysstt) : it is only a false and popular derivation which connects the 
word with doxyow and ‘asceticism’. Shiét was originally the name of 
a place, to be located near Dér Baramiis, but it gave its name to the 
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whole district of the Natron Valley. This district is a depression, 
running in a north-westerly direction from Cairo, and a good deal south 
of Pernoudj and the ‘ Mount of Nitria’. Its north-eastern side is 
marked by a chain of saltish natron lakes, alternating with marshes 
(€Aoa), full of mosquitoes. 

In this uninviting region—a couple of views of the non-marshy parts 
of it may be seen on Plate V—were founded at the end of the fourth 
century four great monastic settlements, Baramiis, Macarius, John the 
Little, and Bishdi. It is round the history of these four monasteries 
and their daughter-foundations that the book here reviewed has been 
written. 

If any one will compare the above statement, which summarizes 
Evelyn-White’s detailed conclusions, with Abbot Butler’s Note 14 in 
Historia Lausiaca ii, pp. 187-190, he will see what a great simplification 
has been gained by identifying Scetis-Shiét with the modern Wady n- 
Natriin, and placing the ancient ‘ Mount of Nitria’ (= Pernoudj) well 
to the north of Scetis, on the edge of the desert and half-way to 
Damanhir, i.e. Hermopolis Parva. 


(z) The Monophysite Schism brought great changes to Egypt in 
general and to the monasteries of Scetis in particular. The first half 
of the fifth century was mainly remarkable in Scetis for the attacks of 
barbarians : in the end these attacks made the old system of scattered 
cells for the monks impossible, and from about the seventh century 
onwards they were concentrated in the walled fortress-like buildings 
that exist to-day. 

In 451 came the Council of Chalcedon. The Patriarchal See of 
Alexandria was declared inferior in dignity to the See of Constantinople, 
and the doctrine of the Two Natures of Christ was declared to be 
orthodox. Both conclusions were profoundly distasteful to the 
Egyptians. There was about a century of struggle, but it ended in a 
regular schism, and a Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria came to be 
elected in open opposition to the Chalcedonian Patriarch appointed by 
Imperial influence. Alexandria, accessible by sea to Constantinople, 
was no safe residence for the Monophysite successor of Athanasius and 
Cyril: Evelyn-White has gathered together on pp. 236-240 the evidence 
which shews that from about 550 to the coming of Islam and the fall 
of Alexandria the Patriarch had his head-quarters at St Macarius in 
Scetis. 

The Monophysites themselves were rent by schisms, particularly those 
of the Theodosians and the Gaianites. This affair also had an important 
result for Scetis and its buildings. The Gaianites (or Julianists) held 
that our Lord’s human body was incorruptible, the Theodosians (or 
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followers of Severus of Antioch) held that it was naturally subject to 
corruption. In the valley of the Scetis the Gaianites were more 
numerous, and as the two parties would not communicate with one 
another the weaker party seceded and built dissenting strongholds. So 
the Four Monasteries became eight, in pairs. And as the Theodosians 
claimed that the Gaianites had done dishonour to the Blessed Virgin in 
maintaining that the human body of Christ was not consubstantial with 
hers, they dedicated their new buildings to the Theotokos (see p. 234). 
Thus not far off the old St Bishdi there stood the ‘ Theotokos of 
St Bishdi’, as shewn in Plate V (B). 

In A.D. 710, nearly seventy years after the Arab conquest, the 
Gaianites in Scetis were reconciled to their brethren (p. 289) and rival 
sister Monasteries were no longer needed. At some time during the 
next hundred years, as Evelyn-White most conclusively demonstrates 
(pp. 309-321), the buildings of the Theotokos of St Bishdi were bought 
by merchants from Tagrit settled in Cairo, and thus it became the 
famous Dér es-Serian, the Syrian Monastery. 


(3) The Library of the Syrian Monastery in the Natron Valley is one 
of the great reservoirs from which our knowledge of the history of the 
Christian East is derived. The history of Syriac literature was written 
by William Wright, and now again in our own days by Baumstark, but 
the history of the great Library in which the chief and most ancient 
treasures of Syriac literature were once gathered together has never 
been written before. 

The first step was the buying of the now disused buildings of the 
Theotokos of St Bishdi. This was effected by one Marutha, son of 
Habbib. Evélyn-White tells the story on p. 313, so far as it can be 
deciphered from the fly-leaf of a Paris MS (B.N. Syr. 27), which once 
belonged to the Syrian Monastery. Unfortunately the date is not given : 
it must have been between 710 and 816, for in 817 there was a terrible 
raid of barbarian ‘ Arabs’, the monasteries of Scetis were laid in ruins, 
and the monks scattered. 

The first Abbot after the destruction was one Bar ‘Idai, whom we 
hear of about 824 (see B.M. Add. 14487 = Wright, p. 153 4).’ His 
successor in power was Matthew, one of four brothers, Matthew, 
Abraham, Joseph, and Theodore, who were the effectual founders of 
the Library. No doubt Matthew and Abraham had already been 
monks at Scetis before the sack in 817, for we hear of them in the 
Thebaid just about that time, no doubt as refugees. The first books 


1 On p. 311, line 6, ‘his death’ should be ‘his departed ones’, i.e. deceased 
relatives of Bar ‘Idai, who was therefore alive when Add. 14487 was given to the 
Syrian monastery. 
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a monastery would need would be service-books, such as the three 
companion Lectionary volumes, now B.M. Add. 14485-87, which 
reached the hands of Bar ‘Idai through the good offices of Matthew 
and Abraham. Other books acquired by them were single books of the 
Bible. It is interesting to note that about a.p. 855, while Bar ‘Idai 
was still alive, Add. 14623 (Wright, p. 766; Evelyn-White, p. 310, 
note 8) reached the Library: this is the pa'impsest containing the 
Discourses of Ephraim deciphered by C. W. Mitchell. 

Whether Matthew and Abraham actually became abbots is not quite 
certain, but their younger brother Joseph seems to have been abbot 
about 888. The really important successor was Moses of Nisibis, 
abbot from 907 to 944, whose deeds have been chronicled by William 
Wright (Caz. p. iv). His greatest exploit was a journey which he took 
in 932 to Mesopotamia and Syria, bringing home with him no less than 
250 volumes of MSS, some of them of great age and value. The 
journey was well timed, for Moslem domination had begun to kill Syriac 
as a living language, and Moses was a collector of old books as well as 
of contemporary literature. 

Thus the Library of the Syrian Convent in the Wady n-Natriin is 
not a monument of the first or second stage of desert monasticism, but 
of the age of the later Abbasids. Its excellence is due to the enlightened 
policy of the brothers Matthew and Abraham and of Moses of Nisibis, 
as may be seen by comparing its contents with those of the Library of 
St Macarius, which dates from the same time (see /. 7. S. xxviii 324). 
To Moses of Nisibis in particular posterity owes a peculiar debt, for it 
is to the fruit of his travels that we owe the greater part of our knowledge 
of Syriac literature. 

The later history of the slow decay of the monasteries of Scetis is 
carefully traced by Evelyn-White, and also the history of the successive 
partitions of the Syriac MSS between the Ambrosiana at Milan, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, the Vatican, and the British Museum. It 
would be unjust to conclude without a word of praise for the admirable 

* appearance of the volume, which, though it observes American spelling 
and the American division of syllables, was printed in England at the 
Cambridge University Press. F. C. BurkitT. 


Studien zur dlteren Entwicklung der abendlindischen Trinitatslehre bei 
Tertullian und Novatian, by MARTIN KRIEBEL. (Eschenhagen, 
Ohlau i. Schl., 1932). 


Tuis ‘is a Marburg dissertation for the L.Th. degree, issued in 
pamphlet form from a Sfezialdriicherei fiir Dissertationen at Ohlau. 
It deserves the attention of students of doctrine, as a painstaking 
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presentation of a thesis of some importance. This is that the Western 
doctrine of the Trinity embodies a metaphysical construction produced 
by Greek thinkers on presuppositions belonging to a phase of Greek 
thought and of no permanent validity. The real theology of the West, 
Herr Kriebel says, is centred round the doctrine of redemption, and its 
Trinitarianism was purely economic. He attributes to Novatian the 
stabilizing of Western Trinitarianism. This result, he holds, was reached 
by using the work of Tertullian, after elimination of the notion of the 
invisible corporeity of spirit, and also by fresh and direct reference to 
the work of the Greek apologists. It was Tertullian, according to 
Herr Kriebel, who made the synthesis of an older Monarchian tradition 
with the new pluralism of the apologists. 

But, we may ask, what of Irenaeus and Hippolytus? Had the West 
no theologians till theology spoke in Latin? Herr Kriebel passes over 
these writers in silence. ‘To judge by his preface, he was not disposed 
to believe in a decisive churchly doctrinal tradition. But it is just this 
that Irenaeus and Hippolytus represent. It would be hard to shew 
wherein Novatian outstrips Irenaeus as regards Trinitarian teaching, 
unless it be in anti-Modalist emphasis. And this was due to the need 
of resisting a fashion of thought which came to Rome, on all shewings, 
from the Greek East. It was for fighting against Modalism in the 
name of tradition, also, that Hippolytus was taunted with ditheism. 

Irenaeus is pre-eminently the champion of tradition. His Demonstra- 
tion of the apostolic preaching, \ike Novatian’s De Trinitate, aims at 
amplifying the Rule of Faith. Now when, for example, we read, in 
C. 43, that ‘The Son was for God in the beginning, but for us when He 
was manifested’, we seem to be face to face with a Trinitarianism that 
is not economic, and yet not dependent on metaphysic. If such things 
were contained in tradition, Justin’s ‘ binitarian’ argument can hardly 
be credited with such great importance in forming doctrine. He, and 
the apologists generally, sought for ‘ scientific’ arguments, such as might 
commend the forms of Christian theology to Gentiles. The ‘Agén’, 
of which they were so conspicuous a product, concentrated attention 
upon the doctrine of God, and a rapid discrimination in theological 
language resulted, so that many expressions of earlier times became 
intolerable. Nevertheless, among the older sayings there are those that 
bear witness to a Trinitarianism neither purely economic nor metaphysi- 
cal. And effective as was the work of the apologists in bringing doctrinal 
expression towards fixity, it does not, as Herr Kriebel would claim, 
present us with an evolutio dogmatum ab uno in alium sensum transeun- 
tium. 
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Woodbrooke Studies, V, The Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on 
the Nicene Creed, by DR A. Mincana. (W. Heffer & Sons, 
Cambridge, 1932.) 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 





Last year the reading public learned from the Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library of Dr Mingana’s journeys, supported by the generosity 
of Mr Edward Cadbury, into the East, in the spring of 1923, the autumn 
of 1925, and again in 1929, for the purpose of acquiring manuscripts. 
The fruit of this quest now begins to be made public. Dr Mingana 
had the immense advantage, in his quest, of being Persian by race, and 
speaking Arabic as his mother-tongue. Doubtless, also, his years as 
Professor of Semitic Languages at the Syro-Chaldaean Seminary at 
Mosul added to his advantage. It is said, also, that he did not stick at 
personal risks in seeking his quarry. Yet even he confesses that the 
results exceeded his most sanguine expectations. Under the name of 
the Mingana collection, his haul, consisting of some 600 Syriac and 
Carshiini and 1,500 Arabic manuscripts, is now housed in the library of 
the Selly Oak Colleges, through the further munificence of Mr Cadbury. 
The whole undertaking has been one of the greatest events of its kind 
in recent times. 

Dr Mingana has now left the Rylands Library to devote himself 
exclusively to the work at Selly Oak. We may hope, soon, for a 
descriptive catalogue; and further for his continued health and 
strength to carry forward himself the editing and publishing of texts, 
for which task he is uniquely qualified. 

The first fruits of his work at Selly Oak is the volume under review. 
It contains 123 pages of Syriac text, 98 of English version, and 18 of 
introduction. 

The condition of parts of the manuscript necessitated the printing of 
a transcript in ordinary Syriac type, instead of facsimile, which is 
adopted in this series whenever possible. In the valuable prefatory 
note, nine passages known in Latin citation are compared with this 
Syriac version. The Syriac comes off best in the comparison, and it 
can reasonably be regarded as a faithful and understanding repre- 
sentative of the Greek original. ‘Theodore’s work takes the form of ten 
lectures on the Creed. It is sometimes cited as an ‘Interpretation of 
the Creed of the 318 Fathers’, and Theodore does, in fact, refer fre- 
quently to the articles upon which he lectures as the work of ‘ our holy 
Fathers’, clearly meaning those of Nicaea. Equally clearly, he is 
treating this creed as the baptismal creed of Mopsuestia, or wherever 
the lectures took place. The anti-Arian emphasis might suggest that 
Constantinople had brought in an era of adaptation of conciliar creeds 
to baptismal uses, of which Theodore has taken full advantage. It is 
not to be supposed that the text of the creed on which he comments is 
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exactly what he knew as the Nicene Creed. In the later part he has 
‘improved’ Nicaea with the help of Constantinople. And we may 
suspect that he has ‘improved’ it in the earlier part on lines that 
appealed to him personally. At any rate, he comments on a text in 
which zpwréroxov rdoys xricews follows upon vidy povoyevq, as in the 
creed of Eusebius of Caesarea. Ilpwrdroxos he interprets as of the homo 
assumptus, and povoyevys as of the Word. And he is thus enabled to 
devote his third lecture to an exposition of what the Germans call 
Zweisihnelehre. It thus appears that the relating of the two ideas 
mpwrdroKxos—povoyevys, Which meets us so much in Cyril of Alexandria’s 
anti-Nestorian writing, may point back ultimately to their conjunction 
in this creed. On the whole, these lectures do not exhibit Theodore in 
any unexpected light. They re-echo, frequently, expressions in his known 
exegetical works. For example, the first lecture deals with the first 
and the second creation in terms that continually recall Theodore’s 
exposition of Gen. i 26, given in one of Sachau’s Syriac fragments. 
The great difference is that in these lectures we see Theodore sitting 
back from his texts and talking to his baptizands about the faith as he 
sees it. Despite the correctness of tone and manner in which he pre- 
sents it, his doctrine is really shockingly unchurchly. He has no fear 
of innovation. Orthodoxy, for him, simply means ‘ not thinking wrong’, 
and he shews no qualms as to his own competence in that respect. 
The tenth lecture reveals how relative he thought the present church to 
be. Only when, in the course of the fulfilment of the second creation, 
we have received the resurrection of the flesh and become truly immu- 
table, shall we become one holy and Catholic Church. 

Dr Mingana is necessarily working in haste. Here and there this has 
resulted in an obscurity. Thus, on p. 15, ‘the second quotation’ means 
‘the second passage in the order of the book, to be quoted’, and not 
‘the second of the quotations above’. Note 3 on p. 17 suggests that 
the Mingana catalogue is published, which is not the case. It is a 
reviewer's duty to note such trifling blemishes. But the chief end in 
this review must be to acknowledge the enrichment of learning which 
Dr Mingana’s work is bringing about. W. TELFER. 


Studien iiber die Evangeliendichtung des Nonnos von Panopolis: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Bibeldichtung im Altertum, by Dr theol. 
JosepH GoLeca. (Breslauer Studien zur historischen Theologie 
herausgegeben von Dr Franz Xaver Seppelt, Dr Friedrich 
Maier, Dr Berthold Altauer. Band XV. Miiller & Seiffert, 
Breslau, 1930.) 


THIS monograph is a model first piece of work. The writer has 
made a minute study of the hexameter paraphrase of the Fourth Gospel 
O02 
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attributed to Nonnos, the author of a long epic on Dionysos. This 
attribution had been questioned and the claims of Apollinarios of 
Laodicea had been pressed. Golega now shews that there is fair 
external evidence in support of Nonnian origin and that metrical and 
stylistic arguments are overwhelmingly on this side. The detailed dis- 
cussion on which this conclusion rests will be of great service to all 
students of later Greek poetry. Golega proceeds to treat certain 
phrases in the Dionysiaca which appear, some unquestionably, to con- 
tain Biblical reminiscences, and argues very well against the frequent 
assumption that Nonnos wrote the Déonysiaca while a pagan and the 
paraphrase after his conversion. He makes the attractive suggestion 
that the paraphrase may have been written actually while Nonnos was 
working at his epic, in part of which signs of unfinished work have been 
noted. 

Passing to the question of the date of Nonnos, Golega urges that the 
theology of the poem fits best a date not earlier than 431. The last 
chapter is devoted to the relation of Nonnos to his originals. It is 
shewn that inferences as to the text of John used must be made with 
great caution, above all where a tense is varied or where a turn of 
speech which looks significant can be paralleled from the Dionysiaca. 
Golega gives us also some very interesting observations on the in- 
debtedness of the paraphrase to Chrysostom and Cyril and on its use 
of the Synoptic Gospels, which is, he argues, possibly due to a Gospel 
Harmony. 

This is a valuable study of a neglected topic and deserves high 
praise. 


Antike und Christentum: Kultur und religionsgeschichtliche Studien, by 
Dr Franz JosepH Doéxcer, II 4, III 1, 2, 3. (Aschendorff, 
Minster in Westfalen, 1930.) 


THE first number of this new periodical was noticed in the JOURNAL 
(xxxi 313). These parts shew that it has amply sustained the interest 
which it promised and that it is indispensable to workers in this field. 
Délger gives in it a study of Tertullian Afo/. 30 4, a passage which 
turns on a contrast of Christian and Roman’ modes of prayer and in 
particular on the Roman use of a monitor to recite the form of prayer 
first so that the officiant might make no verbal slip. This text with 
its guia de pectore oramus is another proof of the extempore character 
of Christian prayer at this time. In other articles Délger suggests that 
Leo the Great, before he became Pope, was the author of the verses 


1 Not, as Dolger says, Graeco-Roman. Capite nudato makes a contrast with a 
purely Roman practice, and the monitor is Roman. 
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which Xystus III caused to be inscribed in the Lateran baptistery ; dis- 
cusses the views taken on the emergency baptism of sick persons ; 
treats the signum militiae or lead tessera given to recruits and the marks 
tattooed upon soldiers ; collects and explains instances of crosses on 
men’s foreheads in ancient sculpture, one in the perpendicular form 
being subsequent and due to a desire to Christianize the piece, those 
in the X form being representations of scars ; discusses the tattooing of 
worshippers of Atargatis; and has some noteworthy observations on 
Manichee Christology and its bearing on the Arian attitude towards 
Mani’s followers. 

The part concludes with some brief notes, supplementary to articles 
previously published in the periodical, which sustain its character as a 
valuable storehouse of well-sifted material. 

Bd. III 1 deals with the prohibition at Elvira of the dropping of 
money into the concha by those being baptized, which Délger connects 
with the custom of dropping money into sacred springs, and then with 
the branding of animals for religious and secular purposes, and with 
a passage of St Ambrose about the teaching of the alphabet. Bd. III 2 
includes an interesting study of the use of crosses as amulets, a dis- 
cussion of Jewish and Christian expressions of the idea that royal power 
is held by divine grace (for pagan ideas on the subject cf. Harv. Theol. 
Rev. 1930, pp. 251 ff), a note on the comparison of royal and divine 
power, and a note on the views of adultery held in Christian and pagan 
circles. Bd. III 3 opens with an article which seeks to shew that the 
popular German Zeuffe/s Grossmutter is derived from magna Mater 
deum: the conclusion seems doubtful (cf. other analogies in M. Beth’s 
article in Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaudbens iii 1175 f) but the 
material is of interest. The remaining pages of the fascicule are 
devoted to Perpetua’s vision, Christian ways of expressing contemptuous 
hostility to pagan temples, tattooing, and a curious relief from the 
catacomb of Praetextatus which depicts the scourging of a woman. 
Délger suggests that she is a Vestal being punished for neglect of duty, 
but it is difficult to see why the scene should be immortalized by 
relatives either of the offender or of the Pontifex Maximus, or how it 
should be picked as a genre topic; and it is more natural to suppose 
with Frl. Guetschow that the relief records the suffering of a Christian 
woman for her religion. 


The Devil in legend and literature, by MaximiLian Rupwin. (The 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago and London, 1931.) 


Tuis handsome volume is an interesting study in the history of 
ideas and in comparative literature, and shews throughout sympathy 
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and wide reading. Jewish and early Christian views of the topic 
receive some attention, but would require a separate book and a 
different approach, with consideration of such evidence as is to be 
found in P. Perdrizet, Megotium perambulans in tenebris, R. Wiinsch, 
Sethianische Verfluchungstafeln, the article of Eitrem on Diabole in 
Symbolae Osloenses 11, the recent investigations of Egyptian and Graeco- 
Egyptian magic by Hopfner, Lexa, and others, Delatte’s Anecdota 
Atheniensia I for Byzantine magic, and Blau’s studies of Jewish magic. 
Rudwin is mainly interested in late medieval and modern times, 
which certainly provide material enough for a book. Thus he gives 
a convenient synopsis of Faust literature (to which should be added 
L. Radermacher, Griechische Quellen sur Faustsage, Sitzungsber. Akad. 
Wien. 206, iv, 1927), but the area in which he goes deepest is the con- 
nexion of Satanism and romanticism in the nineteenth century. Here 
he writes with a depth of knowledge apparent even to one as unversed 
in the topic as the reviewer. To these merits should be added an 
easy style which will not repel the general reader. ‘St’ Tertullian 
(p. 266 f) should in a new edition lose his unaccustomed status. 


Osiris: a study in myths, mysteries, and mythology, by Haroup P. 
Cooke. (The C. W. Daniel Company, London, 1931.) 


Tus book takes as its theme the story of Osiris as told by Plutarch 
and proceeds to elicit various hidden meanings and incidentally to 
explain the major facts of Egyptian and Greek religion and of early 
Jewish history. Detailed criticism is not necessary. It is a waste of 
labour to approach Osiris from the hellenized legend and not to start 
from the older Egyptian data, to discuss his mysteries and to make no 
mention of the stele of Ichernofret, to treat the origin of the name 
Sarapis and to ignore the form Osorapis in the Curse of Artemisia. 
The reader may be allowed a certain sense of relief when he finds on 
p- 39, ‘It is strange that this line of enquiry has not been pursued 
hitherto’. 


Church and Gnosis. A study of Christian thought and speculation in 
the second century. The Morse Lectures for 1931, by F. C. Burk11T. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1932.) 


THE main value of lecture foundations is to induce scholars to give 
us their opinions on large topics of general interest. This is an 
admirable illustration of their use. Professor Burkitt has here produced 
a vivid analysis of Gnosticism. ‘He portrays it as a movement within 
the Christian tradition, concerned to find an adequate theology after 
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DIC the waning of immediate expectations of the Second Coming and to 
a form a right estimate of the place of the Old Testament in the scheme { 

be of things. He allows for non-Christian elements as conditioning the 
ch, result—the astronomical picture of the world and the Greek doctrine of 
in the soul as essentially immortal and prisoned in the body. From this 
20- point of view he surveys the speculative early Gnosticism of Valentinus 
ta and also the popular Gnosis of the Copts and the last survivals of the 
ic, movement in the Mandaeans. In conclusion, he has a chapter on 
es, the general place of the Old Testament in Christian thought and on the 
eS significance of the formation of the New Testament. 

ed It need hardly be said that this is all done in a very illuminating way 
d. which often causes the reader to wish that what is said were being said 
n- at much greater length. In particular, the treatment of the Coptic 
re writings in question is marked by a number of valuable observations 
ed which will be peculiarly acceptable to all those who have tried to form 
an any mental picture of their confused imaginings, and the discussion of 
an the Mandaeans has the distinction which comes from an unequalled 


knowledge of Syrian Christianity. The main thesis is one which will 
probably be generally accepted. The idea that Gnosis was something 
to which a Christian veneer could be added—or if you will a sort of 


P. cake on which you could superimpose either Christian icing or some 
other—is ill-founded and has been pushed to an unconscious reductio ad 
ch absurdum (cf. JouRNAL XXXI, 1930, pp. 308 ff.). Where I venture to 
to think that Professor Burkitt’s account requires some supplement is in 
ly this: Gnosticism did not merely conform to certain ideas which were 
of then in the eyes of most men indispensable for intellectual respectability. 
urt It is a little less bold and original than that might suggest. It treated 
10 Christianity as other religious traditions were already being treated in 
ne the world around, as Persian and Egyptian and Phrygian and Greek 
a. traditions were treated. ‘They too were brought into conformity with 
on current thought.’ To take one example, we may compare the cosmogony 
od of Bardaisan recently elucidated by H. H. Schaeder in Zeitschrift fir 
Kirchengeschichte L1 (1932), pp. 46 ff. with Corpus Hermeticum 1. The 
striking thing about Christianity is not that Gnosis arose, but that 
" Gnosis was successfully resisted within it. The new religion was 
" growing not i” vacuo, but in the world of contemporary thought. 
7 Nothing illustrates this better than a contemporary of Bardaisan, . 
Julius Africanus. -He wrote on Christian matters and on chronology, 
ve and also a treatise called Xestot in which pagan superstitions are set 
in forth without a word of condemnation. The newest editor, Viellefond, 
d has made it probable that this last work does not date from an early 
in period of the writer’s paganism. 


1 Cf. my article in Harv. Theol. Rev. Oct. 1932. 
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Something may now be said about one of the boldest things in the 
book—the exegesis of the prologue to the Fourth Gospel (pp. 92 ff.). 
It is suggested that Adyos is the creating word in Genesis, yernFytw dis. 
This has a certain attractiveness in view of the obviously intentional 
allusion to Genesis. At the same time it is difficult to escape the 
feeling that Logos is here a definite personification. I agree that it is not 
consciously Philonic, and yet I cannot but connect it with Jewish specu- 
lation on Sophia as we find it in the Sapiential literature. On this 
Bultmann has said what is necessary in Zucharistion Gunkel, ll, pp. ff. 

It may also be observed that the distinction between philosophic 
allegory and mythology in Gnosticism is at times a little misleading. 
After all, in contemporary philosophy the myth—and in particular the 
artificially constructed myth—was a well known device, used as Plato 
had used it, to adumbrate truths which were not capable of strict logical 
statement and demonstration. This is a point which perhaps deserves 
to be taken into account in any new attempt to understand Gnosis. In 
the meanwhile the sincere thanks of all are due to Professor Burkitt for 
a helpful book which should do much to advance the trend of thought 
about this topic. A. D. Nock. 


Grammatik zur altgeorgischen Bibeliibersetsung mit Textproben und 
Worterverzeichnis, by FRaNz ZoRELL, S. J. (Scripta Pontificii 
Instituti Biblici. Rome, 1930.) 


THE study of Georgian, whether classical or modern, calls for a high 
degree of linguistic aptitude, such as few people possess, and very much 
patience ; for the language is almost, if not quite, as difficult as any of 
the Basque dialects, and certainly much more so than, say, Hungarian 
or Turkish. As an added obstacle to the acquisition of the older form 
of Georgian, many indispensable works on the language are unobtainable 
on the market and absent from most libraries, while not a few of them 
are written either in Russian or in modern Georgian. Moreover, the 
older grammars are not calculated to encourage the beginner, the only 
practical introduction to the language as a whole being Dirr’s Zheoretisch- 
praktische Grammatik der modernen georgischen (grusinischen) Sprache, 
which is excellent for modern Georgian, but of little use to the student 
whose chief aim is to read classical texts. Hitherto the best grammars 
available for this purpose have been Brosset’s E/éments de la langue 
géorgienne, which is obsolete, and Marr’s ['pammatuxa yzBepneanteparyp- 
Hore rpy3HHcKoro a3bika, which is untrustworthy. 

Father Zorell’s Grammatik affords a really practical introduction to 
the classical language, as represented by the Georgian biblical versions, 
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which, fortunately, are comparatively clear and straightforward. His 
presentation of the main facts of accidence and of syntax is admirably 
lucid, the work being so arranged that troublesome minutiae, in which 
Georgian abounds, do not unduly obtrude themselves to the confusion 
of the tiro. The most formidable difficulty of the language, the verb, is 
treated in a masterly way, the author having reduced its bewildering 
forms to intelligible rules, illustrated by means of well-chosen paradigms. 
For those who would like additional information upon the morphology 
and the syntax of the verb, the reviewer strongly recommends Deeters, 
Das khartwelische Verbum (Leipzig, 1930), which will prove especially 
useful to those desirous of learning modern Georgian as well. ‘Taken 
as a whole, Zorell’s systematization of the accidence would be hard to 
improve upon, and his exposition of the syntax is as clear as one could 
wish it to be. A very useful feature is the addition of notes containing 
an analysis of the more difficult verb-forms occurring in the syntactical 
examples. The author has been well advised to retain the sermini 
technici of Indo-European philology, despite their inadequacy for such 
languages as Georgian, Basque, or Sumerian ; for the time is not yet 
ripe for the wholesale employment of new and abstruse grammatical 
categories that presuppose acquaintance with the philosophy of grammar. 

It is worth while to remark that the peculiar Georgian construction 
in which a postposition, or case-ending, attached to a nomen regens is 
resumed after the ‘genitive-ending’ tsa of its nomen rectum, thereby 
imparting the appearance of a ‘double case-ending’ for the latter, is 
readily explained on the hypothesis that this so-called ‘ genitive-ending’, 
isa, is in reality an adjective-building suffix, which may be compared 
with the German suffix /ich. Thus, saxli mep‘isa is to be conceived as 
being more exactly the equivalent of ‘das kinigliche Haus’ than of 
das Haus des Konigs’. So far as the reviewer is aware, this explanation 
has not been suggested before. The intelligent student of Georgian will 
soon realize that such hypotheses are of more than merely academic 
interest, being often of great practical value for a proper appreciation 
of the more subtle nuances of the language. 

The biblical chrestomathy appended to the grammar is all too short. 
For it is at present quite impossible to procure copies of the Georgian 
Bible in any edition, and they are rarely found in libraries ; so that 
when the biblical student has worked through Zorell’s brief selection ot 
texts, and Blake’s Georgian Text of St Mark, he may be hard put to it 
to continue his reading. The question of a dictionary will also arise ; 
for Tchoubinof’s Dictionnaire géorgien-russe-fran¢gais is extremely rare 
and hardly ever found in libraries. It is therefore worth bearing in 
mind that one can, if necessary, make shift with Meckelein’s Georgisch- 
deutsches Worterbuch (Berlin, 1928), although this is really a dictionary 
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of modern Georgian ; for it appears to include most of the words 
occurring in the biblical translations, and the morphological distinctions 
between the classical and the modern languages are quickly mastered. 

In conclusion, the reviewer must express regret that Father Zorell’s 
excellent book has had to be lithographed from handwritten MSS. 
Since Georgian orthography is, like Sanskrit, entirely phonetic, there is 
no reason to employ the native character in the text of a grammatical 
treatise, and this may well be a deciding factor in the cost of pro- 
duction. Such works as that of Deeters, of. ci¢., lose nothing by 
employing transliteration ; in fact, a Georgian word seen in translitera- 
tion is much easier to memorize than when it appears in the native 
character. The author and the publishers would do well to consider 
this, if a new edition is ever called for. 


The Culture of the Babylonians from their Seals in the Collections of the 
Museum, by Leon Lecrain. (University of Pennsylvania. The 
University Museum. Publications of the Babylonian Section, 
Vol. XIV. Philadelphia, 1925.) 


THE scientific study of Babylonian seals and seal-impressions is of 
the greatest possible importance for Mesopotamian archaeology. Not 
only do they illustrate mythology and elucidate obscure conceptions in 
religion and mythology, but they often contribute to the solution of 
chronological questions. Thus, the presence of a seal at a given level 
enables us to assign an approximate date to that level, provided that 
the style of the seal-cutter’s art can be definitely correlated with that of 
known, dateable seals. It is therefore very desirable that all extant 
seals and seal-impressions should, as far as possible, be classified 
according to the periods to which they belong, the subjects that they 
portray, and their provenance. 

The collection in the University Museum of Pennsylvania is a very 
rich one, comprising more than 800 seals and 220 seal-impressions. 
Father Legrain, who has charge of this collection, and who is eminently 
well qualified to deal with it, by reason of his long experience, has 
evolved a system of classification that is both scientific and practical. 
In the first part of his work he gives a brief and lucid survey of the 
seals ascribed to each of seventeen main periods, which is intended to 
show the progressive developement of the seal-cutter’s art along the 
lines of history, and to set forth such facts concerning the history, the 
mythology, and the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, as are to be 
deduced from the subjects portrdyed by the seals or seal-impressions. 
This is followed by three indices, the most important and original of 
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which is a very full subject-index, which readily facilitates comparison 
of new seals with analogous seals in the Museum collection. Finally, 
there is a very complete catalogue, describing each seal and seal- 
impression in considerable detail and with critical accuracy. The second 
part of the work is a volume of plates, the collotype reproductions of 
the seals leaving nothing to be desired, while the seal-impressions on 
clay that do not admit of satisfactory photography are represented by 
clear and accurate sketches, for which Father Legrain’s skill is well 
known. 

The author is to be congratulated upon a remarkably fine piece of 
work, and it is to be hoped that other important collections of seals will 
before long be dealt with in an equally masterly way, for the benefit 
both of the practical archaeologist and of the general student of the 
culture of the ancient East. 


Royal Inscriptions and Fragments from Nippur and Babylon, by LEON 
Lecrain. (The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Publications of the Babylonian Section, Vol. XV. Philadelphia, 
1926.) 

IN rearranging the cuneiform collections acquired by the University 
Museum of Pennsylvania since 1890, Father Legrain discovered not 
a few important texts that had altogether escaped the attention of his 
predecessors. These are now published in the volume under review, 
the texts being given in facsimile, and, for the most part, with accom- 
panying transcription and translation. 

A large tablet of twenty-eight columns, dating from about 2500 B.C., 
contains a compilation of Sargonid royal inscriptions, made by a priest 
of Nippur. From it we learn the approximate boundaries of the 
empire founded by Sargon of Agade, the extent of his supremacy over 
Sumer, and details of his campaigns in the Lebanon and the Taurus. 
The king is represented as the champion of Dagan, who is described as 
the god of Duduli, a locality which Father Legrain seeks to identify. 
The same tablet also recounts the exploits of Rimush, when called 
upon to preserve the integrity of Sargon’s empire by launching cam- 
paigns against Elam and the eastern frontiers. Other inscriptions of 
interest include texts of Dungi and of Gimil-Sin, bricks of Ishme- 
Dagan and of Kurigalzu, a number of Kassite royal inscriptions, and 
two Neo-Babylonian cylinders, the one of Nebuchadnezzar, the other of 
Nabonidus. 

The volume is well produced, the hand-copies of texts being extremely 
neat, and it constitutes an important supplement to the large series of 
texts already published by the Museum. 
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The Epic of Gilgamish: a new translation from a collation of the 
cuneiform tablets in the British Museum rendered literally into 
English hexameters, by R. CAMPBELL THompPson, M.A., D.Litt. 
F.S.A. (Luzac & Co., London, 1928.) 


Or Dr Campbell Thompson’s many notable achievements in the field 
of Assyriology, the greatest is that of his monumental edition of the 
famous. Epic of Gilgamish, recently published by the Clarendon Press. 
The magnitude of his task is best appreciated by cuneiform scholars 
who have had occasion to refer to the original sources, which are, for 
the most part, scattered fragments, many of them hitherto unpublished, 
uncollated, or even unidentified. Thanks to the patience and the genius 
of the distinguished editor, we at last possess a composite text of the 
great Epic that may be read in the original cuneiform. 

The Epic of Gilgamish is probably more read in translation than 
any other great work of Babylonian literature ; for, as Dr Campbell 
Thompson justly esteems it, it is ‘one of the most interesting poems 
in the world’. Hitherto, the most trustworthy versions have been those 
of Jensen and of Ungnad ; but, besides being in German, these are 
made from texts far less complete than that which Dr Campbell 
Thompson has now given us. This eminent scholar’s English transla- 
tion is based upon his new conflate text, which is very’ much fuller, and 
of far greater critical value for modern purposes. 

In his rendering, Dr Campbell Thompson employs English hexameter 
metre; but he has preserved absolute literalness by a judicious use of 
brackets. The translation is as accurate as it is possible to make it in 
the light of present knowledge, and the addition of exegetical notes 
contributes to its proper understanding. The only point open to 
question is whether the translator has been altogether wise to employ 
hexameters, which may have an irritating effect upon some readers. 
The present reviewer feels that Dr Campbell Thompson has justified 
himself in taking this risk; for he has succeeded in conveying the 
spirit of the original without sacrifice of accuracy. The translation 
should be welcome both to the student of cuneiform needing a trust- 
worthy rendering of the text, and to the cultured general reader who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the contents of the great Epic, in a 
version that neither offends his sense of style nor deceives him by 
extravagance of paraphrase. 


The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad, by Gtorce A. Barton, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. (Yale University Press, 1929.) 


THis volume is presumably intended to supersede the standard 
collection of Sumerian and Akkadian Royal Inscriptions published by 
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Thureau-Dangin as the first volume of the Vorderasiatische Bibliothek 
in 1907, since when so much fresh material has become available that 
a reviséd and enlarged edition is urgently called for. Unfortunately, 
Professor Barton’s work is of such poor quality that, far from satisfying 
this need, its publication is hardly justified. To begin with, it is far 
from complete, some of the omissions being very careless. Then, the 
author’s system of transliterating the Sumerian is often absurdly uncon- 
ventional and even perplexing. Why he should have seen fit to discard 
well-established conventions for no valid reason is hard to understand. 
Finally, the translation is frequently inaccurate, includes much guess- 
work, and is written in a needlessly literal style, which is not only 
unpleasant but often obscure. 

Had the author exercised reasonable care and accuracy in the 
preparation of this volume he would have rendered a very useful service 
not only to Assyriologists but also to many other scholars requiring | 
a handy corpus of Babylonian historical texts in transcription and 
translation. As it stands, the book is much too untrustworthy to be 
of any value to either class of scholar, and it is certainly quite unworthy 
of its author’s reputation. Thureau-Dangin’s Die sumerischen und akka- 
dischen Kinigsinschriften must still remain the standard work of 
reference, notwithstanding its obsolescence. 

C. P. T. WincKworTH. 


The Secret Lore of India and the One Perfect Life for All, being a few 
Main Passages from the Upanishads put into English Verse with 
an Introduction and a Conclusion by W. M. Teape. (W. Heffer 
and Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, 1932.) 


Any one wishing to know what the Upanishads are about, what they 
teach, and how they came to be, could not do better than turn to 
Mr Teape’s book, Zhe Secret Lore of India. In making his selections, 
translated from the wealth of material at his disposal, he has, as it were, 
plucked out the heart of the Upanishads, and put that essence of them 
by reason of which they form a whole before the reader. The value of 
the book is greatly enhanced by the account which Mr Teape gives 
of the historical antecedents of the Upanishads. Who were the people 
who composed them? Who were their precursors? And what led to 
this magnificent culmination of Indian thought? are questions to which 
the first bare fifty pages of Mr Teape’s book supply the answers. Much 
of the learning presented in such a condensed manner is, as Mr Teape 
fully admits, based on the work of Professors Ranade and Belvalkar 
and other authorities. This study, however, could not have taken its 
present form did not the writer possess an unusual grasp and knowledge 
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of this enormous and intricate subject. In the remarkably clear outline 
of pre-Vedic, Vedic and Vedantist thought there is not an unnecessary 
word ; and every sentence rings with vital interest and importance. The 
people themselves among whom these great movements arose, worship- 
pers of one god, of the Fire, herdsmen, agriculturalists, priests at the 
sacrificial rites, wise men meditating in the forests, and so forth, step 
out of the mists of antiquity and become as real for us as they are for 
Mr Teape. 

He begins with a description, based on linguistic evidence, of the 
Indo-Europeans, the people who were the ultimate originals of those 
under whom the Upanishads developed. They probably and almost 
certainly inhabited a ‘great area in Europe which includes practically 
the former Empire of Austria-Hungary (P. Giles)’. Their climate was 
temperate, and Mr Teape has some interesting remarks about the 
animals and the metal which they must have used, and the crops which 
they must have raised. They were monotheistic worshippers of Dyaus, 
the Shining Sky, extended, as it was to them, over the great Hungarian 
plain. 

A contingent of these peoples settled to the East and South of their 
original home ‘just outside the N.-W. corner of India’, somewhere 
between there and the Caspian Sea. They are known to us as the 
Ariyas or Airyas ; and these are the people who received the new Vedic 
inspiration. At first they still held to the old body of belief and prac- 
tice, while adding to it a new element, namely the god Varuna (with 
whom Mr Teape deals at some length). Various aspects of the older 
belief are combined in Varuna, as several of the Vedic verses, here 
translated, show. It should be pointed out in passing that there is here 
a material misprint, ‘snow on the mountain’ appearing for ‘soma (the 
plant which yields the drink which inspires to great deeds) on the 
mountain’. Mr Teape has an illuminating note on the gradual dissen- 
sion which finally split off those Ariyas who clung to the old beliefs 
from the worshippers of Varuna. These came to be regarded as ‘men 
of the brahman (prayer-force)’, the men who were ‘ seers’, and who 
‘heard’ or to whom was revealed the collection of poems or hymns 
called the Rig-Veda. The subject-matter of the hymns is well described, 
and their great variety attributed to a number of causes, all of which 
are interesting and convincing. 

Mr Teape next gives a swift but telling survey of the change that 
came over the religion of the Ariyas. It grew pantheistic, magical, the 
gods were brought under compulsion, and Varuna gave way to Indra, 
a god of might. Mr Teape thinks that not only had the Ariyas the 
seeds of deterioration in their midst, but as those who protested left the 
main body and moved further eastwards they found that the dark-skinned 
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‘line Dravidian peoples among whom they came to reside practised magic 
sary and demonolatry. At the same time, however, a ‘noble trait’ sets in, 
The and here Mr Teape indeed knocks the nail on the head, for ‘we find 
hip- the idea that, while ‘it is a multiplicity that meets the eye as we look 
the upon the world, yet somehow what is present is One.’ He explains that 
step the great gods become shadowy, since the attributes of one are con- 
for stantly ascribed to the others, and gives three very apt quotations to 
exemplify this fusion, the outcome of an underlying monotheistic ten- 
the dency. But the high reaches of the poets’ insight and imagination were 
10se dammed by a growing -priestcraft and the cult of the sacrifice. For the 
nost Ariyas underwent a ‘ marked change’ in themselves, and were so largely 
ally influenced by the Dravidians that the do-ad (the two-waters district) 
was proved to be the ‘ Land of the Swan-Song’ of the Ariyas. The leaders 
the of thought no longer composed hymns, but made a collection of the 
ich hymns or poems of their predecessors and gave it the name of Rig-Veda. 
Aus, Two other Vedas followed and then the Fourth Veda. This, Mr Teape 
rian suggests, should not be neglected. For although it shows a decline in 
philosophy, it yet contains ideas, not deep or serious but still present, 
heir which (here quoting Oldenberg) ‘helped to prepare for the idea of the 
ere All-One which was to be taken up so strongly in the succeeding period 
the of the Upanishads.’ 
dic The Upanishads are regarded by Mr Teape as Acts of Escape, to be 
rac- counted along Seven Steps, from the weight of ritual and the degrading 
vith conception of religion. In presenting these seven steps in detail 
der Mr Teape makes constant reference to appropriate passages in the texts 
ere of the Upanishads. He says that the forest-dwellers are a new feature, 
ere and it was they who, for the first time, insisted that a mental sacrifice 
the in contrast to a material one promoted that discipline of self by means 
the of which heaven is won. This is the first step. The others continue 
en- to develop the notion of the World-Person and of Self, until in the sixth 
iefs step we get the proposition, ‘ Being is the world and the Self.’ This led 
1en to the sage’s refrain: ‘That which is the finest essence. This whole 
sho world is this which has That (namely, Being) as its self (a¢man) [that is 
ans to say, enabling it to exist as the world]. That is reality (satya). That 
ed, is the Self (Atman). That art thou, O Svetaketu.’ This, the culmina- 
ich tion of the Upanishadic teaching, may be amplified into the seventh 
proposition, that ‘the Self is Being with Spirit as its quality,’ which is 
hat the great classic teaching of the Upanishads. Mr Teape does it full 
the justice and gives a masterly analysis of Yajiiavalkya’s famous discourse 
ra, on the Self and immortality. He is to be congratulated on bringing 
the out so clearly, by means of a quotation from Hopkins, the belief that 
the ‘the world of objectivity is not maya, illusion, but is vea/, not in being 
the ultimate, but in being a form of the subjective.’ 
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The verse selections which follow this introductory matter, and which 
form the central part of the book, are, as the author acknowledges in his 
preface, based on Hume’s translation of ‘The Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads’. Although versification can never be as literal as prose, 
these translations have caught the spirit of the Upanishads, and should 
form a useful introduction to the study of them. The selections have 
been carefully made, with a view to emphasizing the Upanishadic con- 
ception of the self, whether as world-ground or as individual person, 
and the result is eminently successful. References to the originals are 
given on subsequent pages, where are also to be found valuable explana- 
tory notes. Mr Teape’s Vocabulary of some important Sanskrit words 
is also a useful feature of the book. 

In the third part of his book Mr Teape is concerned with the concept 
of Perfection. An ardent admirer of Bishop Westcott, he finds that the 
One Perfect Life is based upon the union of the empirical with the 
transcendental, of man with ‘ The Self, the Inner Controller, the Immor- 
tal’ of the Upanishads, and of man with God in Christ of Christianity. 
He adduces many striking passages from both the Upanishads and the 
Bible in order to demonstrate man’s ‘fear’ of separateness from the 
Highest, and his desire for union with It. In conclusion Mr Teape 
finds, despite the Upanishadic teaching on ‘ Thou art That (Immortal)’, 
that ‘ only the Perfect can live before God. He alone that hath the 
Perfect Son hath eternal life. He that hath not the Perfect Son hath 
it not.’ Christianity in fact attained an outcome of which the Upanishads 
were not capable, namely, the Doctrine of Incarnation. 

I. B. Horner. 


L’Esprit de la Philosophie Médiévale, by Exvenne Gitson. (J. Vrin, 
Paris, 1932.) 


In the second series of his Gifford Lectures M. Gilson displays in a 
high degree the qualities of lucidity and sound judgement that we have 
learnt to expect in all his work. The claim of medieval philosophy to 
serious consideration depends primarily, of course, on its actual contents, 
but also upon a just estimate of its historical relation both to earlier and 
to later thought. If, as M. Gilson says, ‘St Augustine does nothing but 
repeat Plato, if St Thomas and Duns Scotus are but Aristotle misunder- 
stood, it is utterly useless to study them’. So, again, he cannot help 
wondering sometimes why it is that ‘ideas which the historians refuse 
to take seriously when they meet them in a theologian of the thirteenth 
century seem to them of incomparable worth when it is Descartes who 
expresses them’. To say that the history of ideas must be judged by 
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their future as well as by their past is no paradox What Plato and 
Aristotle meant is one thing when we look back to the pre-Socratics, but 
quite another when they reappear in the Christian world. The same 
reflection, however, applies to Descartes, and though no one has done 
more than M. Gilson to discover the medieval antecedents of the 
Discourse on Method and the Meditations, he would not authorize us to 
infer that the developements of Cartesian thought, in the direction of 
Berkeley, of Spinoza, or of ‘ mechanist’ biology, are thus deprived of 
their own importance. 

Starting from ‘ Christian Senitien’ , so named because both Socrates 
and the medieval philosophers counted self-knowledge more important 
than knowledge of the external world, M. Gilson proceeds to examine 
some representative theories of the knowledge of things outside the 
self, of the object of intellect and the nature of truth. From these he 
passes to ‘love and its object’, freedom of will, the relation of Christian 
morality to law, and the problems of conscience and obligation. Thus 
far the medieval thinkers were adequately supplied with materials and 
were moving within the bounds of those kinds of experience that belong 
to every age. The case is different when we come to their conception 


“of history. Here they are manifestly deficient both in knowledge and 


in critical principles, and the chief interest for a modern student lies in 
their philosophy of history, as dominated by the thought of a civitas Det, 
or, negatively, by their lack .of interest in what the modern world under- 
stands by progress. Still more seriously handicapped were they in the 
field of natural science, where the recovery of Aristotle’s writings was 
perhaps a hindrance rather than a help. If, however, we follow M. Gilson’s 
advice and distinguish between ‘ the scientific knowledge of the world 
and the general conception of the world that science interprets’, we 
shall find that their ‘ anti-physicism’ was not mere obstinate superstition. 
We may also agree with his contention that ‘it is not modern science 
that has destroyed the Christian philosophy ; for when modern science 
was born there was no longer any living philosophy to welcome and 
assimilate it’. The plainest characteristic of medieval philosophy, as 
compared especially with ancient, is that every line of thought in it 
leads towards consideration of the being and nature of God. For this 
reason its more superficial critics have dismissed it as a mere product of 
‘authority’, or, at best as a religious exercise. There is more force, 
perhaps, in the opposite view, that the medieval doctors tended to 
dissolve religion into philosophy. But whichever of the two criticisms 
we judge to be the more accurate, we can at least, as M. Gilson suggests, 
avoid the absurdity of trying to adopt both at once. 


VOL, XXXIV. P 
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Autour du Decret de 1210, IIT: Amaury de Bene, by G. C. CaPette. 
(J. Vrin, Paris, 1932.) 

Tuis volume (with a preface by M. Gilson) is a sequel to the studies 
of David of Dinant and Alexander of Aphrodisias by Father Théry, to 
whom we owe the removal of an old confusion between the doctrines of 
David and those of Amaury, due to their falling under the same ban. 
It is unfortunate that Amaury could leave behind him no statement of 
his own case. We have only the allegations of his enemies and critics, 
and though Miss Capelle may be right in thinking that we have no clear 
ground for distinguishing between the master and his pupils, it is possible 
that the antinomian morality was a practical inference not wholly fore- 
seen by the author of a rather crude pantheism. The texts (including 
the official condemnation by the University of Paris) which form the 
basis of this valuable monograph, are printed at the end of the volume, 
and are divided by the editor into two sections, the doctrinal and the 
historical. The plan of the general discussion is similar, with a further 
sub-division between the statements of St Thomas and those drawn 
from various other sources. In point of fact, St Thomas only once 
mentions the 4/mariciani by name, but in three other passages he pre- 
sumably refers to them. According to him, they held or implied that 
God was the principium formale of all things. The metaphysical side 
of their teaching might, however, have been of little importance but for 
the strange theology and anarchical moral doctrines associated with the 
sect. In their theosophical romance (thus far reminiscent of Joachim 
of Flora) of the three successive ages, corresponding to the three Persons 
of the Trinity, they go to the length of discovering three Incarnations, 
the first in Abraham, the second in Jesus, the third in themselves. 
Once convinced that they were the chosen vehicles of the Spirit, they 
went on to assert that they were now incapable of sin, and thus at liberty 
to do what they pleased. With the arrival of the Spirit, too, all sacra- 
ments had become superfluous, and, since their own ‘ revelation’ was 
the true resurrection, the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body was explicitly denied. It is in this connexion that we find the one 
striking utterance ascribed to them :—infernus nihil aliud est quam 
ignorantia ; nec aliud est paradisus quam cognitio veritatis. 

As to the origin of the Amaurician pantheism, it was asserted from 
very early times that John the Scot (Erigena) was its true father. This, 
however, raises a very disputable question about John himself, who 
doubtless said many things that sound like pantheism, but in fact (as 
Miss Capelle rightly judges) never confounded God with His creatures. 
Several accounts of the forcible extinction of the sect are extant, none 

more vivid than Caesar of Heisterbach’s, who pays a tribute to the 
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obstinate courage of the unfortunate ‘ spirituals ’ when they perished in 
the flames. Some of the later writers erroneously state that Amaury 
himself shared this dreadful fate, but actually he died earlier, and it was 
only his bones that suffered indignity. In the dark and cruel story of 
this little sect certain features are peculiarly medieval, but the general 
line of progress from the inward conviction of spiritual perfection to 
moral excesses is familiar enough in the long history of ‘ revivals ’. 


On the Power of God (The De Potentia of St Thomas Aquinas). Voi. J. 
Translated by the English Dominican Fathers. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, London, 1932.) 


For this volume, containing a translation of the first three Quaestiones 
of the De Fotentia, the English Dominican Fathers assume a joint 
responsibility, but the actual translator is Father Lawrence Shapcote, 
who has already accomplished the stupendous task of turning both the 
Summa Theologica and the Summa contra Gentiles into English. In a 
brief introduction Father Thomas Gilbey supplies some information 
about the general character and circumstances of Quaestiones Disputatae 
in the thirteenth century, and assigns this notable example to the period 
between 1259 and 1269, when St Thomas was attached to the Papal 
Court. Whether the actual composition of the work was at Rome or at 
Anagni is not quite certain. It is claimed, almost too justly, that the 
translation is literal, and doubtless it will be very useful side by side 
with the original. The thought of St Thomas, however, is so bound 
up with its Latin expression that the translation of him into English 
often seems—by no fault of the translator—to increase the difficulty of 
understanding him. Common words like act and ower have gathered 
round them so many colloquial associations that their technical sense, 
dependent upon their Greek ancestry, is apt to be obscured. The 
answer is, perhaps, that no one devoid of Latin is likely to attack the 
De Potentia. 


Monumenta Historica S. P. N. Dominici. Fasc. I. Historia Diplo- 
matica S. Dominici. Edited by M. Hyactntuus Laurent, O.P. 
(J. Vrin, Paris, 1933.) 


In his own hand Father Laurent contributes only the briefest of 
prefaces to this useful and scholarly volume. His main task has been 
to edit a series of documents, rather miscellaneous in character, relating 
to St Dominic and the early years of the Order. The arrangement is 
chronological, and the period covered is from the close of the twelfth 
century to 1221. At the foot of each text there is a note on the original 
P2 
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or the early copies, and also on any previous editions that there may be. 
There is a valuable geographical index, in which the Latin place-names, 
often very obscure, are identified and translated into their French 
equivalents. The general result is to place in the hands of students an 
important body of historical material in clear and convenient form. 


La Filosofia de la Libertad en las Controversias Teolégicas del Siglo XVI 
y Primera Mitad del XVII, by ALBERTO Bonet. (Imprenta 
Subirana, Barcelona, 1932.) 


THE controversial issue between free will and determinism has been 
represented in many forms, to suit the intellectual fashions of different 
ages, but never has the problem been made to look more insoluble than 
when steeped in the theology of the Reformation and Counter-Reforma- 
tion. In the pessimistic determinism which made salvation by the 
exercise of free will a sheer impossibility Erasmus discerned the essence 
of Lutheranism, and Luther himself seems to have admitted the truth 
of the diagnosis. It is from this point of view that Professor Bonet’s 
careful and sympathetic study of Luther is conceived. His researches 
into the origin of the characteristic doctrines reveal many influences, 
some of which (the works of Occam, for instance, and Gabriel Biel’s 
Commentary on the Sentences) acted chiefly by way of repulsion, while 
others, like the relevant passages in St Augustine, were more direct. In 
the end, however, Professor Bonet justly concludes that the true source 
of Luther’s despair of the unaided human spirit is to be found in the 
experience of his own tormented soul. Wrestling day and night with 
almost visible powers of darkness, he might, if his genius had turned in 
that direction, have imagined shapes as monstrous as those portrayed 
by Blake, and sometimes, like Saul of old, he fell into moods of frenzy; 
from which he was rescued only by the influence of music. Nothing, 
indeed, can be saner than the tunes ascribed to his authorship, and they 
may well survive his theology. 

From Luther we pass to Molinism and the general attitude of the 
Jesuits. In the Company of Jesus Professor Bonet sees ‘ the Spanish 
reaction against Protestant fatalism’, and in this context he has an 
enthusiastic digression on the Spanish national character, finding in all 
its manifestations the same individualismo, espontaneidad, and arbitrismo. 
Ignatius thus appears as the knight in quest of the great adventure, 
while Don Quixote is only his counterpart in the realm of fantasy. It 
was not only among Protestants, however, that the Company found 
adversaries. The Dominican Bajies, a pupil of Melchior Cano, has, 
perhaps, no very wide reputation, ‘but Professor Bonet explores the 
intricacies of his controversy with the Molinists, and succeeds in making 
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him as intelligible as the subject allows. Finally we come to Jansen, 
of whom it has been said that his doctrine was ‘a Molinism in relation 
to man before the fall and a Lutheranism relatively to man thereafter’. 
Although the school of Jansen, owing to its founder’s condemnation by 
Rome, seemed to lose the stamp of orthodoxy, Professor Bonet shews 
that in the free will controversy it stood side by side with the school of 
Bafies. Both opposed Molinism ; both appealed to the authority of 
St Augustine and St Thomas ; both had points of affinity with Luther. 
But to appreciate the niceties of resemblance and difference between 
these various theories it is necessary to follow Professor Bonet through 
very deep waters. And if the unmitigated doctrine of determinism and 
predestination is intolerable, yet the argument that will perfectly recon- 
cile human freedom with divine omniscience and omnipotence has yet 
to be discovered. W. H. V. READE. 


An Introduction to Schleiermacher, by J. ARUNDEL CHAPMAN, M.A. 
(Oxon.), B.D. (Lond.), Professor of Systematic Theology, Wesley 
College, Leeds. (The Epworth Press, London, 1932.) 

Tuis book professes to be an introduction to Schleiermacher, but it 
adds little in that respect to what has been done before. The end 
it really serves is to help to an understanding of how the Barthians 
read Schleiermacher. In particular it gives a very useful account of 
Brunner’s criticism. But a chapter comparing Schleiermacher and 
Wordsworth is an original contribution, and though it rather fails to 
distinguish between the Romantic School in particular to which Schleier- 
macher belonged and Romanticism in general to which Wordsworth 
belonged, it shews more understanding of the situation at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century than anything else in the book. 

A large part of the book is a summary of the Reden. Most of it at 
least is from my translation, but the author changes my translation 
Speeches into Addresses, though, at that time, Schleiermacher had rather 
an obsession against foreign words, and would not have used Addresses 
even if it had been the right word ; and, also, he explains that, failing 
poetry, the only other form of presenting religion is rhetoric, which is 
surely speech. 

Schleiermacher, the author says, had so great an influence because he 
was the first to attempt a restatement of the Christian truth in relation 
to the modern spirit. But the real point of this is what Schleiermacher 
describes as being ‘empirical throughout’: and the question about the 
Barthians is how they face that problem. They accuse Schleiermacher 
of making it not experience but emotional experiences, and our author 
accepts this finding and- thinks he finds me inconsistent in denying it. 
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But the fact that Schleiermacher speaks of feelings like other people 
does not throw any doubt on his regarding feeling as the experience 
creative of reality, as certainly as Kant regards will or Hegel reason. 
Moreover, in the first edition, he does not call it feeling but intuition, 
and his change to feeling later, strange as it may appear, is an attempt 
to escape from the pantheistic atmosphere of the original form. He 
used feeling because intuition might seem to require neither reason 
nor action, while this original experience developes into both, and makes 
possible both a theology and an ethic. 

With the whole Romantic Movement and the Romantic School in 
particular, Schleiermacher’s idea of religion as artistic harmony is not 
free from the charge of pantheism: and Ritschl’s criticism of this idea 
is still the weightiest. But is it mystical pantheism? Schleiermacher 
rather fancied himself as a mystic. But his Romantic interest in all 
individuality contradicts him. And is it right to say that the movement 
exalts humanity and makes it God? Its weakness rather is that it has 
no real place for the responsible individual. 

The crucial point is the appeal to the cultured. The whole course 
of German philosophy and theology is discussed in Elert’s Kampf um 
das Christenthum from this standpoint. There is a sense in which 
Christianity must meet the mind of the time, yet be above the fashions 
of the time. It is the question of a revelation which bears on a rule of 
God which is not the rule of this world, yet a rule which all this world 
serves. If we had to choose between the older orthodoxy of the 
Erlangen School and the newer of the Barthian, the former has at least 
the Christian temper. But does either meet the actual situation? 


Das Kommende: Untersuchungen sur Entstehungsgeschichte des messiani- 
sthen Glaubens, by MARTIN BuBeER, Professor der Religionswissen- 
schaft an der Universitat Frankfurt am Main. Band I. Kénigtum 
Gottes. (Schocken Verlag, Berlin, 1932.) 


THovuGH this volume on the Kingdom of God is only the first of 
three volumes on the rise of the Messianic faith in Israel, it deals with 
a question of the utmost importance, not only for the interpretation of 
the Old Testament but for the history of religion. Without questioning 
the critical analysis of the documents or even their date as literary 
productions, it challenges the interpretation of the early history of Israel 
which has prevailed since Wellhausen. This it does because ofa different 
view of what lies behind them. The only sources which come up for 
consideration are what are known as E and J ; and the only difference 
is that E is not regarded as Ephraimitic and J as Judaic, but E as 
coming from the prophetic circle, who were concerned with history as 
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a theo-political happening, and J as from writers more allied to the 
court, who were more interested in profane politics. 

The real concern is not with the sources, but with the way of treating 
the material. The main contention is that the material is not a literary 
product, but is derived from a tradition which, though not free from mytho- 
logy, comes, even in its mythology, from believing witnesses of actual 
events, and was handed down, in rapidly fixed forms, by believing pro- 
phetic groups,who recited it to believing people to stir them up, by the 
influence of high examples, to loyalty to Israel and JHWH’s purpose with 
it. This, it is argued, precludes mere literary reading back into it of later 
ideas. Ofaccurate transmission by memory it is easy to find examples, as 
for example the oral transmission of the Vedas. But the author is more 
concerned to shew Semitic parallels, and to prove that the prophetic 
groups, who handed down the tradition in Israel, were formed soon after 
the conquest. Along with the Nazirites, or consecrated warriors, they 
were called, both by the isolation of the tribes and the necessity of the 
time, to maintain in Israel the sense of unity as God’s covenant people. 

The matter of chief significance for the writer’s special purpose is the 
theocratic faith. This, he sets himself to prove, was not a reading back of 
hierocratic ideas from later times. It was not hierocratic or institutional 
at all, but was a relic of the Bedouin stage, which was like that of some 
Arab groups after Mohammed who would acknowledge no Lord but Allah. 

The most important document is the book of Judges. Since Well- 
hausen, it has been regarded as a collection of tribal traditions, wrought 
up in literary form to illustrate the disaster of falling away from JHWH. 
The actual situation was the purely natural one of ‘ division, tribulation, 
unity, rest’. Into this is read back the pious lesson of ‘falling away, 
tribulation, repentance, rest’. But here it is held that, instead of being 
unhistorical, this reading recognizes that the genuine and only unity of 
Israel at that period was in its religion. Moreover, the book of Judges 
is not a mere collection of stories. ‘The key to the early part is Gideon’s 
assertion that neither he nor any one should be king, with Jotham’s fable, 
the strongest antimonarchical utterance in literature. To prove that 
Gideon actually spoke these words is not necessary. What can be 
shewn is that the idea of the commonweal, as only an invisible 
sovereignty, with judges holding only an occasional and charismatic 
office, is a credible situation for that period. With this we have the 
fact that the motive of the earlier stories in Judges is kings, and the 
form of them the satirical tale. This alone shews that the whole is 
popular story, not a literary product. The very names of the kings are 
usually corrupted into popular caricature. This could only have had 
currency among a people to whom kings were alien and objectionable, 
and to whom the invisible lordship of JHWH as the only true me/ekh, 
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or kingly leader, was a living faith. Even the two last stories, which are 
plainly a courtly criticism of the earlier part, do not deny this, but 
merely say that the ideal was too high for human nature. And even 
these stories cannot be late, because the Gibeah story is Davidic against 
Saul, and the nation is still one from Dan to Beersheba. Though not 
mentioned, a familiar parallel is the early Greek hostility to the ¢yrannos. 

The absolute relation to JHWH as me/ekh was there from the first : 
and the effective quality of the monotheism of Israel was that He was 
neither a metaphysical nor a merely spiritualized being, but that his 
actual political rule was extended over all. The essential stages are 
Amos—He brought up the Philistines from Crete and the Syrians from 
Kir as well as Israel out of Egypt ; Isaiah—Israel a third with Assyria 
and Egypt ; Jeremiah—that He is me/ekh over all times and places. 

The political and military organization of the Philistines mastered 
this old order and inclined the people to monarchical unity. But 
though this changed the manifestation from a charismatic leader in time 
of need to a hereditary embodiment in perpetuity, the disappointments 
of history maintained the theo-political idea and created the apocalyptic 
hope, and out of the conflict of the two ideas came forth the expectation 
of the Messiah. 

The book is full of much other interesting matter, and its contention 
is sustained by historical instances in a way that cannot be reproduced 
here. But enough has been said to shew that this is a work which, if 
it is wrong, will require a serious and circumstantial answer, and, if it 
is right, is very important for the history of religion as well as for the 
interpretation of the Old Testament, and even of the New. 


An Idealist View of Life, by S. RADHAKRISHNAN, being the Hibbert 
Lectures for 1929. (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1932.) 

WERE it only for the lucidity and felicity of the style, this book would 
be a remarkable achievement. It seems inconceivable that English is 
not Prof. Radhakrishnan’s native tongue. Even Conrad occasionally 
betrayed the constructions of another tongué, but it would take a very 
acute observer indeed to discover anything of the kind in this work. 
With this goes a very striking power of lucid exposition. Almost every- 
thing of any importance that has been written in English or translated 
into English on his subject the author seems to have read with accuracy 
and insight ; and in most cases he sets forth the main contention with 
more lucidity than the original writers themselves achieve. Even 


Prof. Whitehead he leads gently in the ways of simplicity. Moreover, 


his criticisms are always acute and, from his point of view at least, 
convincing. Nor is his reading confined to philosophy, but extends to 
the more recent theories of mathematics and physics. And, as might 
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be expected from one who writes such fine English, he has a wide 
knowledge of our literature and seems to be as familiar with the English 
Bible as with his own sacred scriptures. 

Among the older philosophers he is most at home with Plato. This 
was to be expected for two reasons. One is that he is most akin to 
Plato and the other that his own background is probably more like 
Plato’s than ours is. But, while he quotes many interesting sayings 
from Kant, they are not characteristic and in their context could hardly 
bear the meaning ascribed to them, while there are occasional slips, 
such as ascribing the logic that adds to knowledge to him and not 
Hegel. Probably the difficulty was not in reading the books, but in 
understanding the age. Yet one would expect more understanding of 
Hegel, for of Hegel our author could frequently say : 


Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt. 


Still, as a whole, the learning is extensive and accurate: and it is of 
great interest to see it handled by a mind with other presuppositions 
than ours. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan is chief among the advocates of a view first 
taught by Deussen, that the sacred Hindu writings have enshrined in 
them all later philosophies as well as all the mysteries of religion. This 
is eloquently presented here by careful selection of isolated texts. In 
English translations, read in their context, they do not always make the 
desired impression. But a little knowledge of the originals of the Old 
and New Testaments teaches modesty in depending on translations. 
Unfortunately, however, more learned people than Deussen, such as 
Oldenberg and Berriedale Keith, are equally unpersuaded. There are 
also interpretations of doctrines which are not the ordinary. Karma is 
that God is in man, and law organic to man’s nature. The juridical 
view of it is mere popular misunderstanding. Jaya is mystery. Every- 
thing is beautifully optimistic, and that ‘all life is misery’ is not even 
mentioned. Yoga is mere contemplation without any devices. irvana 
still leaves us a little doubtful whether it is blessedness in Brahma or 
with him. But this way of travelling peacefully from our position, by 
reading into what is familiar what we cannot read out of it, is practised 
by us all. Indeed it is one of the most interesting, if least convincing, 
elements in the book. 

As the main contention is that philosophy cannot settle religious 
questions without regarding religious experience, the task is to shew 
that this experience is universal and has essential elements common 
to all, and is not so much concerned with the differences. Yet the 
question of differences will arise in the mind of the Western reader, 
who has inherited the Hebrew idea of the rule of God as a matter of 
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history, which has no real place in the Indian sacred literature, nor 
could have in its type of religion. 

The difference can be seen when this work is compared with the idea 
of God and His rule, and revelation as His inspiration of His servants 
for special tasks, which is set forth in Buber’s work reviewed above. 
To know God is to regard his ways. It is a moral and not a meta- 
physical knowledge. Prof. Radhakrishnan often speaks in this way, 
and even such sayings as ‘He who knows that supreme Brahman 
becomes that Brahman itself’, are interpreted with such absence of 
pantheistic suggestion that they might not have offended Moses. But 
is that their true meaning? Or is it the meaning by which Prof. Radha- 
krishnan always abides? A mysticism which regards experience as 
a veil of Deity is one theory ; and even the most direct sense of the 
Present One above all and ruling in all and to be served by all is 
another. And between these the author himself does not seem to be 
quite sure where he stands. He gives the most approved Western 
explanation of conflict by regarding life as the vale of soul making in 
personal freedom. Thus personality is the end. But it seems as if 
re-absorption into Spirit was a still further end. 

In respect of Western thought, the writer shews his skill rather in 
appreciating and selecting and using what he finds than in adding any- 
thing original ; and how far a Hindu would regard him as a profound 
exponent of his faith, no one else can say. Yet, for us Western readers 
at least, it is of the liveliest interest to find a person of another tradition 
than ours with such a deep appreciation of our problems and looking 
at them from his own point of view, and doing this in a beautiful 
religious spirit, with a persuasive gentleness and clarity and grace of 
style that makes the reading of the book a pleasure. And, finally, the 
book is of great value as shewing how the age is affecting the Indian 
mind in respect of its own problems and its own religion. 

Joun Oman. 


Ethics, by NicoLal HaRTMANN, 3 vols., in the Library of Philosophy, 
ed. by Prof. J. H. Muirhead. (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1932.) 
(Issued first in German, 1926.) 


NicoLtat HARTMANN is the successor to Ernst Troeltsch in the 
chair of philosophy at the University of Berlin, He is still in the full 
vigour of middle life and is a native of Riga, where he was born of 
German parentage at a time when Latvia was a province of Russia. 
His adolescent years and those of his early manhood were actually spent 
in Russia itself, where he studied medicine at Petrograd, but he finally 
took his degree in philosophy at Marburg. He is intimately acquainted 
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with the views of Husserl and Scheler, and when, in 1921, he published 
his first great philosophical work, it shewed him to have broken entirely 
with Neo-Kantianism and Idealism, and to have taken up a new line of 
ontological Realism. So much by way of introduction. The present 
treatise upon ethics was begun during the Great War. Hartmann 
during the winter of 1916-17, was a soldier on the Eastern Front, where, 
amid the roar of the Russian guns, he read and pondered upon 
Aristotle’s ethics and a single volume of Nietszche, the only books he 
had with him. There are not a few who are hailing the present work 
in its three volumes as the most important general treatise upon ethics 
since the days of Aristotle. Time will shew whether this enthusiasm is 
justified—or premature. Certainly Dr Hartmann has provided a fresh 
approach to the general study of the subject, and few can doubt his 
qualifications to handle it. 

The new treatise, as will be seen, is in three parts. Volume I deals 
with moral phenomena, and after a general introduction proceeds to 
combat the essential teaching of Kant that the moral law, because it is 
discerned a priori, issues from reason, and is a self-legislation of the 
rational will. Against this view is set Plato’s position that all values 
and ‘the ought’ constitute an objective realm of essences which man 
discovers a priori, but which no more emanate from reason than do 
the principles of mathematics and logic. Volume II is concerned 
with moral values in detail, and presents them as forming a complex 
and, as yet, imperfectly known system. The author maintains that 
there is not the sharp division between the lower and the higher values 
which some have held to exist, and shews to his satisfaction that the 
actualization of the non-moral and elementary values is a necessary condi- 
tion for the actualization of the higher. He gives in outline the main 
features of the chief virtues, and ends with a chapter on metaphysical 
personalism in which he seems to adopt a standpoint somewhat similar 
to that of McTaggart when he says: ‘In the full primary sense of the 
word, a person is and remains only the lower extreme, the individual 
subject, the man. The opposite extreme, the universal, absolute, and 
all-embracing entity, if such exist, is so far removed from being the highest 
order of person, that it must be much rather the lowest order of person, 
the absolute minimum as regards personality, at the same time the satus 
evanescens (= 0) of personality in general. But this means that the 
well-understood categorial coherence of this whole perspective proves 
exactly the opposite of that which personalism tries to prove by it: 
God—if one succeeds in drawing Him into this perspective—is not the 
highest and absolute person, but the absolutely impersonal being. The 
concept of Him, seen from this point of view, would be the negative 
limiting concept of personality in general.’ In effect, Hartmann’s Self- 
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Existent Being is not deity conceived as Super-personal, or even the 
only true person amid a realm of incomplete personalities, but the ideal 
realm of values as a Creative Power impinging upon the world of the 
senses and of human society, and calling for man’s co-operation. The 
reader will perhaps feel that it is largely a question of terms, and that 
it is a trifle perverse to talk about a Creative Power, and at the same 
time to refer deprecatingly to the all-depressing preponderance of the 
personalistic idea of God. Nobody wants to grudge the philosopher 
his reaction against sheer anthropomorphism, but the cult of the im- 
personal can become exceedingly wearisome when it is over-emphasized. 
Volume III is entitled ‘Moral Freedom’ and is a vigorous defence 
of the freedom of the will and a criticism of wrong ways of trying to 
prove it. ‘The causal determinism which has been most feared has 
been shewn to be perfectly innocuous; but finalistic determination, 


which has been supreme for so long in philosophic theories and has - 


been held to be harmless, has turned out to be the real evil, the 
destroyer of human freedom.’ 

The tone of the work is plainly influenced by the Lutheran ancestry 
of the writer, who regards the concept of sin as the specially revolutioniz- 
ing factor in Christian ethics. A Catholic writer would have written 
‘Grace’ instead. Similarly, in his very last chapter occurs the emphasis 
upon the guilt and curse of sin and the weight with which it burdens 
aman. This outlook is typical, and similar passages could easily be 
quoted from Paulsen, another of Hartmann’s predecessors at Berlin. 

The task of translation has been borne by Dr Stanton Coit, the well- 
known pastor of the Ethical Church in London, and his daughter. Coit 
significantly hails the book as a fresh confirmation of the message which 
he has sought to preach for years to the English-speaking public, not per- 
haps with any great success. He holds that a constructive ethical realism, 
absolutist, and yet undogmatic, is destined to prove of infinite value to 
our puzzled generation, the authoritative foundation of whose established 
moral order has been blown to atoms. Professor Muirhead contributes 
an introduction in which he refers to the apparent veto imposed by 
Hartmann on any attempt to found theistic conclusions on any alleged 
postulates of the moral consciousness. In this matter Dr Muirhead 
holds that the author is only concerned with guarding against the 
falsification of moral values which must result from any suggestion that 
the love of man owes the chief part of its value to its merely being 
a step to the love of God as a transcendent being. Hartmann, he 
shews, insists on the presence in the higher moral values of elements 
of faith and hope, in which ‘man sees himself caught up into a larger 
providence, which looks beyond him, and yet is his own’. 

The translators have on the whole been successful, but here and there 
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occur sentences which read uncomfortably, and we are burdened with 
a few queer-looking words such as ‘ gnoseological’ and ‘ categorial’. 


Grundriss der Ethik, by D. Paut Attuaus, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. (Rudolf Merkel, Erlangen, 1931.) 


Tuis is merely an introductory text-book to Christian Ethics, intended 
for students, and not unlike that issued by Herkenrath some years ago. 
Its compass is small and in many ways the most important part of it is 
the bibliography at the end of each section. It is written from the 
standpoint of the newer Lutheranism, and the references contain the 
names of such writers as Gogarten and Thurneysen. Christian Ethics 
are defined as the study of the moral life regarded as obedience to the 
will of God manifested in His revelation. 

It is in two parts, the first of which deals with the knowledge of the 
will of God and the fulfilment of that will, with the concept of moral 
freedom and servitude, with the moral concept of forgiveness, with con- 
version and sanctification, and with the relation of the Kingdom of God 
to the world, ending with an analysis of the difference between 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinistic Ethics, Part II describes the life 
of the Christian as communion with God and the manifestation of the 
latter in individual and social life, in civilization, and especially in what 
are called the super-individual units of life, nation, race, corporation, 
and Church. 


Religion, Morals, and the Intellect, by F. E. Pouvarp, M.A., with an 
Introductory note by H. G. Woop, M.A. (George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1932.) 


Tuis is a short book by a Quaker on the place of the intellect as a 
guide to religious truth. As such it has some significance. Mr. Pollard 
is a Yorkshire schoolmaster, and educational specialist. He writes 
pleasantly, and in his final chapter, entitled ‘A Reasonable Religion’, 
he affirms that the Light Within, although a personal endowment, is 
not independent of the historical fact that spiritual geniuses in bygone 
ages have seen and testified and lived. Quakerism of this kind is 
obviously on the march. 


Mysticism, East and West, by Rupo.F Orro, translated by BERTHA L. 
Bracey and RicHEenpa C. Payne. (Macmillans, 1932.) 

Tuis is an English translation of a work which has developed out of 

a number of separate lectures and addresses given by the author at 

Marburg and in America. Its general scheme is a comparison of the 
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two mystical systems of Sankara and Eckhart respectively, taken as 
typifying the Eastern and Western lines of mysticism. The results are 
somewhat interesting. Eckhart and Sankara are declared by Otto to 
have a common standpoint as .gainst the illuminists with their fantastic 
visions and occultism, and also a common theistic foundation. The latter 
assertion arrests our attention, because Sankara is commonly regarded as 
the characteristic Indian Monist, whereas Otto declares that Sankara is 
not a pantheist so much as a super-theist, and that his doctrine closely 
resembles that of Eckhart. The second part of the book is concerned 
with the differences between the two mystics, and here Eckhart is 
described as the typical Gothic man, full of glowing aspiration and 
of intense humility towards God, whom he seeks with a rage which is 
neither Indian nor Plotinian, It is easy to say that medieval mysticism 
is penetrated with Oriental ideas derived from the pseudo-Dionysius. 
That is all very well, and it may be largely true, but we must beware of 
simplifying the issue too much. Dr Otto sends us back to read our 
texts over again, and bids us avoid sweeping statements which classify 
individuals without first-hand acquaintance with their actual teaching. 
In spite of this, one suspects that there is more in common between 
Eckhart and the Indians than there is between the Indians and the 
Jesus of the Gospels. 


Christian Mysticism: a critique, by Paut Ermer More. (S.P.C.K., 
1932.) 

Tuts is a short treatise reprinted from a larger book by the well- 
known American writer upon Plato. The gist of it is that mysticism 
is a disease of religion and not its perfection, ‘the handywork of the 
Demon of the Absolute, shewing itself in the field of religion exactly as 
it does in the fields of philosophy and art and science’, and the writer 
believes that this came into Christianity when Augustine, by rejecting 
the Platonic ideas, made his plunge into the abyss of mysticism ; since 
the doctrine of ideas provides a regulative force of the utmost im- 
portance in preventing the zeal of monotheism from running into dis- 
torting exaggerations. A. C. Bouquet. 
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The Harvard Theological Review, January 1933 (Vol. xxvi, No. 1: 
Harvard University Press). M. Gocurt Luke and Mark, with a dis- 
cussion of Streeter’s theory—P. L. HepLey The Géttingen investigation 
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Revue Béntdictine, July 1932 (Vol. xliv, No. 3: Abbaye de Mared- 
sous), A. Witmart Le morceau final du sermon 317 de S. Augustin 
pour la féte de S. Etienne—G. Morn L’origine du symbol d’Athanase : 
témoignage inédit de S. CéSaire d’Arles—G. Morin Lettre inédite de 
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Metz—W. H. Suewrinc Adversaria Augustiniana—A. WILMART Hom- 
mages des mauristes R. Morel et N. Le Nourry au Pape Clément XI en 
1716—Comptes rendus—Bulletin d’histoire bénédictine. 
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Revue Biblique, January 1933 (Vol. xlii, No. 1: J. Gabalda et Cie, 
Paris). D. Buzy Les machals numériques de la sangsue et de I’‘almah 
( Proverbes xxx 15-16, 18-20)—G. Barpy La littérature patristique des 
Quaestiones et responsiones sur l’Ecriture sainte—R. pe Vaux Sur 
quelques rapports entre Adonis et Osiris—Mélanges—Chronique— 
Recension— Bulletin. 


Revue @ histoire ecclésiastique, January 1933 (Vol. xxxiii, No. 1: 40 rue 
de Namur, Louvain). D. VAN pEN EynpeE La double édition du De 
Unitate de S. Cyprien—Cu. Mercier Les théories politiques des 
calvinistes dans les Pays-Bas 4 la fin du xvie et au debut du xvite si¢cle— 
J. A. DE ALpaMa Deitas innascibilis: pour Vhistoire d’un anathématisme 
du Libellus in modum symbol de Yévéque Pastor—J. GESSLER Les cata- 
logues des bibliothéques monastiques de Lobbes et de Stavelot—A. Lam- 
BERT Sur les Lscritos postumos de la V. M. Rafols—R. Marre Theories 
nouvelles en histoire de l’art—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Biblio- 
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